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. THe New STATESMAN AND NaTion—The Week-end Review. Government, though it coincided with the loss of Irun, 
; Incorporating The Jew Statesman, The Nation and Athenaewn, was not the result of that disaster : preparations for it 
eee ae had been made some time before. But the Caballero 
Government will be handicapped by the same fundamental! 
HE capture of Irun by the rebels last week was a weakness as its predecessor—a pitiable shortage of arms 
serious blow to the Spanish Government. It loses and ammunition, whilst the insurgents have lavish supplies. 
them their main line of communication through P , 
| France between the Catalan and the North-Western The, Policy of Noa-Intervention 
. fronts, and it has cleared the way for the rebel advance This grossly inequitable state of affairs is likely to be 
i along the Biscayan coast. San Sebastian is now hard made still worse by the non-intervention policy. Everyone 
pressed, and many women and children have been expects the embargo on supplies to the Spanish Govern- 
evacuated. A day or two ago it was reported that the ment to be rigorously applied; there are grave doubts 
Anarchists had made preparations for setting fire to the about the Fascist Powers being equally scrupulous in 
town at the last moment, as they did at Irun. refusing to assist the rebels. One of them, Portugal, 
It is difficult to see any sense in this sort of destruction, which has already given immense aid and comfort to the 
and there has been sharp dissension over it among the insurgent armies, has not yet come into the International 
defenders. The Socialists and Basque Nationalists have Committee of supervision; the Committee held its first 
opposed it, and according to the reports, have tried meeting in London on Wednesday with no representa- 
to negotiate a surrender on terms. On other fronts tive of the Portuguese Government present. This re- 
the Government claims some minor successes; but the calcitrance could surely have been overcome long ago by 
insurgents also profess confidence, and General Franco is pressure from Downing Street, and the failure of Downing 
trying to intimidate Madrid by dropping leaflets from the Street to apply pressure is an ominous sign. But if 
air in which he boasts of his “ international support.” the intention of the European States who have followed 
The spirit and the discipline of the Republican forces will the lead of the French and British Governments is to see 
be strengthened by the new Cabinet under Sefior Largo the “ neutrality ” policy carried out as honestly as possible, 
Caballero, which includes the most prominent and trusted then Portugal must willy-nilly be brought into line. 
leaders of the Left-wing parties, excepting, of ccurse, the The most effective method would be to put Portugal as 
Anarchists, who, however, promise it their support—for well as Spain under the embargo. It would be a drastic 
the duration of the war, at least. The formation of this step to take; but the alternative—to leave the Portuguese 
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Government to go its own way—would simply make a 
barely defensible policy into a scandalous mockery. 


Dictatorship and Mutiny in Portugal 


The Portuguese dictatorship has natural affinities with 
the Spanish insurgents, and a natural fear of what might 
happen to it in the event of a “ Red” triumph in Spain. 
But the fear is exaggerated; there is no real evidence 
of designs on the part of the Spanish Republicans, even 
those of the extreme Left, to deprive Portugal of her 
independence. No doubt a flourishing Soviet regime in 
Spain, if that ever came to be, would stimulate proletarian 
disaffection in Portugal. But at present the organisation, 
industrial and political, of the Portuguese workers is very 
weak, and the great mass of the peasantry are poverty- 
stricken and backward. The naval mutiny at Lisbon on 
Tuesday, which was apparently the work of Communists 
on a couple of warships, seems to have been a flash in the 
pan. The authorities had wind of it in advance and guns 
from the forts on the river banks soon crippled the ships. 
A few of the mutineers were killed or wounded, and the 
rest are in prison. The country is said to be calm, and 
the Government have adequate police and troops to keep 
it so. The main result of this desperate adventure will 
be, we suppose, to stiffen Portuguese public opinion 
(which, of course, is “ bourgeois ” and Fascist opinion) 
against Bolshevism over the frontier as well as at 
home. 


Pressure in France 


The Blum Government has survived another crisis 
and the sections of the Front Populaire remain faithful 
to their oath of unity. But the pressure is inevitably 
immense. Arms for the massacre of Spanish working 
people continue to pour into Spain; it needs no “ Com- 
munist propaganda ” to persuade working people in France 
that it will be their turn next if General Franco wins with 
the help of Italian, German and Portuguese Fascism. 
M. Jouhaux and the French Trade Union movement 
with him are as anxious as M. Thorez and the Com- 
munists to end the farce of non-intervention, but they are 
restrained by the obvious dangers of upsetting the Blum 
administration. The Manchester Guardian reveals that 
M. Blum’s position has been rendered more difficult by 
pedantic notes from the British Government inquiring 
about Spaniards who had crossed to France and were 
allowed to re-cross into Spain at the very time that Lisbon, 
a capital singularly open to British influence, remains 
the effective centre and source of supply to the Spanish 
rebels. Ominous threats come from the rank and file 
that strikes may be renewed on a large scale as a method 
of protesting against one-sided non-intervention. The 
C.G.T.’s decision to stand by the Government strengthens 
M. Blum for the moment, but his difficulties are immense 
and it is deplorable that Britain should increase them. 


The Congress of Honour 


Hitler made the expected speech at the Nazi annual 
festival at Nuremberg. In addition to the customary 
fiag-wagging and military pomp, a special side-show is 
this year provided by the Hitler Youth—the infants in 
arms whose education was to supply one of the key-notes 
of the Congress. Bolshevism, and the Jews as its supposed 
authors, came in for the usual diatribe of abuse. But more 





important in this year’s “ Congress of Honour” were 
Hitler’s admission that the Nazi Government could not 
raise the deplorable standard of the average worker’s life 
in Germany and an argument based on this for greater 
German self-sufficiency and the restitution of her colonies. 
A simple remedy would be to spend less on armaments. 
But the demand for colonies and ownership of raw materials 
is better propaganda. If restoring Germany’s lost Empire 
would really give us peace we should differ from British 
Conservatives in being willing to consider any practical 
proposal for German mandates. But in fact Hitler’s 
demand is vague; it is part of that general policy of 
dividing the rest of the world by blackmailing each 
potential adversary into agreement about Germany’s 
demands upon other countries. “ How much,” as Low 
put it in his incomparable cartoon of Hitler versus the 
rest, “ will each of you fellows give me not to kick you 
in the pants?” Unfortunately there are gullible people 
who do not see through this simple technique. They 
include in this country a curious assortment of individuals, 
amongst whom now are apparently Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Frank Buchman, who has justified our prophecy 
that his movement was Fascist by thanking “ heaven for 
a man like Adolf Hitler who built a front line defence 
against the anti-Christ of Communism.” 


The Strong Hand in Palestine 


The dispatch of an Army Division to Palestine, 
accompanied by a stern announcement from the Colonial 
Office, has naturally been acclaimed by the Jews. They 
had seen in the long “‘ forbearance ” of the British Govern- 
ment nothing but shameful and disastrous weakness. The 
Arabs are dismayed at finding that after all the strong 
hand is to be used against them. It is, no doubt, a 
regrettable necessity; order must be restored before 
grievances can be redressed. But, when the strong hand 
has done its work, will the Arab nationalists (who cannot 
any longer be dismissed as a handful of extreme malcon- 
tents) become any more amenable ? They may, and we 
hope they will, treat the Royal Commission seriously ; 
but what are the chances of their being satisfied with any 
proposals that the Commission is likely to make and the 
Mandatory Power to accept? The Mandate itself may 
not be called in question; the British Government will 
hold on to Palestine in the interests of the British Empire 
as well as in those of the Zionists. And the fundamental 
problem, which is becoming more and not less intractable 
as time goes on, is how to reconcile the interpretations 
that Jews and Arabs put on the Mandate. In this journal 
we have always argued for a co-operation between the 
two peoples that would issue in a united Palestinian nation, 
and we still cherish a remnant of hope of it. If that is 
not feasible, there is the alternative—a very disagreeable 
alternative, we think—of dividing the country into two 
and segregating Arabs and Jews. 


Malta’s New Constitution 


The proclamation of the new constitution in Malta on 
September 2nd slipped by almost without comment. - All 
traces of representative government have vanished. The 
Island reverts to the status of a Crown Colony, ruled by a 
Governor with a Legislative Council consisting of four 
ex-officio members and a number of nominees. In 1932 
the British Government took occasion to prohibit the 
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teaching of Italian in the primary schools. At once the 
Maltese thought out a whole series of ingenious devices 
to evade and stultify the regulation. Within a little more 
than a year Whitehall replied by dismissing the ministers 
concerned and suspending the constitution again. “ It 
cannot be too frequently emphasised,” wrote the 7imes, 
“that the object of the Letters Patent of 1932 was not 
to attack Italian, which is the principal speech of the 
University and of the Law Courts, which has a strong 
traditional position in Malta, and remains one of the 
official languages of the Island. It was to defend English 
and Maltese against Italian encroachments and to improve 
the education, and therefore the well-being, of the masses.” 
Nevertheless last week the Governor’s first move under 
the new constitution was to enact ordimances reducing 
Italian to the position of a foreign language in the secondary 
schools and in the University, banishing it from the Law 
Courts, where Maltese and English are henceforth the only 
official languages, and raising by 50 per cent. the price of 
notorial deeds executed in Italian. It is quite clear that 
the Colonial Office intends at all costs to discourage the 
use of Italian in Malta. What is not clear is why it 
should consider it sufficiently important to merit so much 
trouble and insistence. Does it hope in this way to 
reduce the influence of the Italian-speaking Church in an 
almost completely Roman Catholic country? Or is it 
seriously afraid of Italian propaganda, Italian spies and 
Italian irredentism ? 


American Labour Splits 


The American Federation of Labour has finally screwed 
up its courage to the point of expelling Mr. John L. Lewis, 
and with him at least a third of its total membership, 
including ali the more progressive Unions. Thus the old 
guard reaffirms its continued faith in the traditional form 
of craft unionism, and its refusal to allow the rival principle 
of union by industry freedom to develop within its 
movement. Mr. Lewis and his friends will now presumably 
turn their Committee for Industrial Organisation, which 
the Federation leaders had ordered them to dissolve, 
into a rival Trade Union centre ; and there will be war to 
the knife between the two factions in the labour world. 
The A.F. of L. will retain for the present its hold on the 
builders, the printers, and most of the older skilled crafts ; 
while Mr. Lewis’s prospects will depend on his success 
in organising such newer groups as the rubber, automobile 
and steel workers, which the Federation, with its craft 
union methods, has never effectively reached. If Mr. 
Lewis succeeds, his movement will outshine and probably 
in the end absorb the Federation. But he has a stiff fight 
ahead of him; the employers in the newer industries 
will fight Trade Unionism of any sort (except their own 
company unions) tooth and nail, and if Mr. Lewis gets 
beaten in these industries, his hold on the coal industry 
may even be shaken. He has with him, however, un- 
doubtedly the best brains in the American Labour move- 
ment; and his breakaway from the old traditions of the 
A.F. of L. is the first real attempt to create a Trade Union 
movement capable of meeting the big trusts on equal 
terms. If the new body can establish itself industrially, 
it will probably have the further consequence before long 
of creating an American Labour Party as well, though for 
the time being Mr. Lewis is throwing his weight on the 
Roosevelt side. 





The Bedwas Colliery Dispute 


The threatened general stoppage of the South Wales 
miners on Monday was averted by a last minute change 
of mind by Sir Samuel Instone. After arguing all last 
weck that he could have nothing to do with the proposal 
to take a ballot at Bedwas colliery between the “ non- 
political ” Union and the S.W.M.F., on the ground that 
he was pledged to the former body to employ only its 
members, he changed his attitude under pressure to the 
extent of agreeing to mect the S.W.M.F. leaders in order 
to see whether acceptable terms for a ballot could be 
devised. There appear, now, to be two questions at 
issue. Is the company to be free, if a ballot is held, to 
intimidate its employees by threatening them with losing 
their jobs if they vote the wrong way ? And is the S.W.M.F. 
to be free to put its case before the men by means of 
propaganda ? The company apparently demands that there 
shall be a “ propaganda truce” from now until the ballot 
is over. That may be well enough, if it is made quite 
clear that the men are free to vote as they like without 
fear of subsequent victimisation. Negotiations on these 
points were temporarily suspended by an unexpected 
resumption of the stay-in strike, but this proved a short- 
lived affair and discussion begins again at the end of this 
week. We had hoped that by this time the colliery 
owners who still cling to the non-political Union would 
have realised that its continuance—and it could not last 
a day without their aid—so far from helping industrial 
peace, is a perpetual cause of friction. Perhaps, at any 
rate, the Bedwas affair is the beginning of the end of com- 
pany unionism in South Wales. 


The Means Test and the T.U.C. 


Sir Walter Citrine had no difficulty in squashing the 
silly notion that the Trade Unions should boycott the 
Coronation ceremonies as a protest against the Means 
Test. Nor was he on less firm ground in arguing that 
it was quite impracticable to call a general strike against 
the new regulations of the Unemployment Assistance 
Board. It is plain enough that, while the Means Test 
and the U.A.B. are thoroughly and rightly unpopular, 
there is no such state of feeling against them as could 
possibly make such a movement a success. The Govern- 
ment, after its initial blunder, has played its cards well, 
first, by softening the opposition by means of the “ dual 
system ” now in force, and, secondly, by providing that 
the new scales, where they involve reductions in benefits, 
are to be brought into effect gradually, so that the full 
volume of criticism will not be concentrated on them at 
once. Hostility to the new scales will develop stage 
by stage, as they are gradually applied. In these circum- 
stances, hunger marches on London, directed against the 
scales alone, would also be ineffective. But it does not 
follow that the Trade Unions can do no more than make 
verbal protests. Well organised marches and demon- 
strations from the depressed areas, officially supported 
and directed not against the Means Test alone, but 
against the entire policy of leaving these areas to decay 
almost unrelieved, are well worth consideration. The 
Trades Union Congress cannot afford to rest content 
with what is bound to scem a merely negative attitude. 
All MSS. and letters should be addressed to the Editor, at 10 Great 


Turnstile, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
POSTAGE on thas issue is : Inland, td. ; Foreign, 14d. ; Canada, 1d. 
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TRADE UNION POLICY 


Hirer, Mussolini and Franco preside at the Trades 
Union Congress this week. With the battle between 
Fascism and Democracy being plainly fought out, in one 
desperate engagement after another, all over Europe, each 
national section of the working-class movement knows its 
future to be at stake each time the antagonists join issue. 
Every decision it takes about domestic policy is also a 
decision about international policy. 

Some Trade Union leaders would no doubt like to 
think that they could divide the issues. They can agree 
upon general resolutions about foreign affairs and then 
pass on, nominally, to home issues. There is naturally 
agreement, as Mr. FindJay said in his presidential address, 
that in some form the forces of the Left must make 
common cause for the defence of democracy—and the 
word means a whole way of life, a system of ideas that 
we have inherited, not merely a form of government. It 
is easy to agree that unity is necessary against the des- 
tructive power of Fascism. But at that inconclusive point 
the argument is apt to peter out; some favour a definite 
pact among the forces of the Left, others hold that each 
Left-wing group must go its own way, and that they should 
merely act together occasionally as the chance offers 
without any agreed terms of co-operation. Mr. Findlay 
appears to be of this mind, and a large section of 
Trade Union and Labour Party opinion undoubtedly 
agrees with him. So presumably will the Labour Party 
Conference when it confronts the same issue at Edin- 
burgh next month. For in the last resort the Trade 
Unions command the voting power in both assemblies. 

It is easy to understand why the Trade Unions are 
disposed to move cautiously. They are highly suspicious 
—much more so since 1931—of “ politicians” and 
“intellectuals”; and they are inclined to say that 
democracy will be best defended, as far as they are con- 
cerned, if instead of entering into any sort of makeshift 
alliances with other people, they attend strictly to their 
own responsible job of strengthening Trade Unionism 
and improving the working conditions of the employed 
and the maintenance conditions of the workless. They 
will express their sympathy with the struggling workers 
of other countries and, in foreign affairs, their hostility 
to a British “ isolationist” policy that would give the 
Nazis a free hand against the Soviet Union and in Eastern 
Europe generally. But in home affairs, where the danger 
is felt to be much less pressing, they are disposed them- 
selves to be “ isolationists,” and to urge that the best 
results will be achieved if Trade Unionism is left to get 
on with its own job. 

There is the essential difference between the home and 
the international “ fronts ” that on the home front, for 
the moment, the outlook is economically not too bad. 
There are half a million more people in employment than 
there were a year ago; and rearmament has given a very 
welcome impetus (welcome despite its cause) to certain 
sections of the heavy industries in which Trade Unionism 
is strong. The Trade Union leaders feel that, if 
they are given a free hand to exert a steady but moderate 
pressure for the next year or so, they can both regain a 
good deal of their lost membership and do at least some- 
thing towards improving wages—even if most of the 





advance is very likely to be cancelled by a further rise in 
the cost of living. 

As against this policy, they fear the efforts of alliances 
based on conceptions of political expediency. They are 
very reluctant to give any sort of recognition to the Com- 
munist minorities in the Trade Unions, chiefly perhaps 
because animosities bred of past denunciations are strong, 
but also because they fear that the Communists, despite 
their present professions of good behaviour, will so act, 
if they are given half a chance, as to upset the prospects 
of steady and orderly progress by orthodox Trade Union 
bargaining, and will in any case do their best to displace 
the existing leaders from their positions. On the other 
hand, alliance with Liberals or other “ progressives ” 
outside the Labour ranks seems to them to offer no 
prospect of increasing Trade Union strength, while it 
may well prove inconvenient if it leads to the Unions 
being asked to call off their industrial movements on 
political grounds. 

These strong arguments are based on not very stable 
assumptions. If the British struggle could be fought out 
regardless of the outcome of the fiercer struggles in other 
countries, and if it were possible to look forward, with 
any degree of assurance, to a considerable period of British 
economic expansion of a reasonably secure and well- 
balanced sort, the right policy for the Unions would 
be to stick to the task of getting higher wages and im- 
proved working conditions, campaigning steadily against the 
household means test, and trusting thereby to consolidate 
behind the Labour Party that working majority which the 
experience of depression has failed to create. 

But is either of these essential conditions realised as 
matters stand? Great Britain, internally, may be in no 
danger of an early Fascist triumph, even in character- 
istically British emasculated form, as long as war comes 
no nearer than Spain. But Spain is not really very far 
away, and a civil war in France, which is not unlikely to 
follow, will be even more difficult to “ isolate.” Indeed 
the war menace is now so deadly that calculations based 
on the assumption that world peace will be maintained 
have already lost most of their value. An anglicised 
“ boiled-shirt ” version of Fascism can come very rapidly 
indeed in this country, if it comes under cover of a war 
emergency. The fact that should be in the mind of every 
Labour or Trade Union speaker to-day is that Fascism 
is an international force and an international movement, 
and that if the Left cannot face it internationally and the 
once famous international solidarity of Labour means 
nothing, then Fascism, in some form, will win here as 
well as on the Continent. 

Moreover, quite apart from the war danger, does 
Britain’s economic future not depend on the international 
situation ? Does it offer good prospects of a successful 
rebuilding of Trade Union strength along the traditional 
lines ? For this to be true, it is necessary for the industrial 
revival to continue, as we may reasonably expect it to do 
for a few months yet. But can we, on the basis of present 
indications, expect it to continue much longer? If 
housing activity once begins to slacken off, it will take a 
great deal more rearmament even than is contemplated 
to-day to make up for its recession. If other countries 
are forced by economic necessity to decrease their pur- 
chases, if a new recession begins in America after the 
election, if the present Spanish troubles produce serious 
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internal repercussions in France, we in Great Britain may 
speedily find that our revival is not proof against such 
adverse forces. Nor must it be forgotten that, even if 
the improvement does last, the Trade Unions will have 
to spend a good deal of their energy in chasing wage- 
advances that no more than balance rising costs of living. 
Nor is it certain that in maintaining its traditional 
policy the Labour movement will retain the loyalty of the 
masses, let alone gather that increase of support that it 
needs if it is ever to form another government. For its 
present policy offers no prospect of relief to the dis- 
illusioned and miserable population of the depressed areas 
—which in South Wales, for instance, is now rapidly 
becoming Communist. The troublesome shouts from 
the extreme Left can easily be quieted at a conference by 
the persuasive voice of Sir Walter Citrine, but that voice 
does not penetrate into Durham or the Rhondda Valley. 
Violent counsels do not spring in this country from the 
philosophy of Marx. They are the result of long years of 
misery and gradual loss of faith in orthodox leadership. 
Trade Unionism will for the moment go its traditional 
way. It can win sectional gains, since the situation is for 
the time being favourable to a campaign for higher wages 
in a large number of trades. That such a campaign 
should be actively pursued goes without saying. The 
question is whether it is by itself enough, or whether it 
should be merely part of a wider campaign to be fought 
by an alliance of all the Left forces on the home and 
international fronts. Sooner or later (and the later the 
worse) Labour leaders will be driven to a wider and more 
energetic policy. The Labour and Trade Union move- 
ments suffer, it is conventional to say, from a lack of 
leadership. But that is not because they lack men of 
ability. It is largely because their philosophy has not given 
them any guidance about meeting the ruthless challenge 
of international Fascism. In the rank and file to-day 
there is a new readiness to follow almost any bold and 
imaginative lead. But among the leaders of the Labour 
movement there has long been a suspicion of anyone who 
attempts to lead, and this suspicion was turned by the 
bitter experience of 1931 into something approaching a 
phobia. The Trade Union movement suffers from the 
paralysis which afflicts democrats who imagine that the 
old methods are adequate to new and menacing situations. 


A MONTH IN SPAIN 


Ox entering Spain via Port Bou on August 5th, I was fortunate 
in being able to cross the frontier from Cerbére by the first 
train to leave France since the outbreak of the Insurrection. 
The previous day 1,500 workers from Toulouse had been 
permitted to walk through the tunnel to assist their Spanish 
comrades. On my train were a number of armed civil guards 
standing near the windows smoking cigarettes. The stations 
through which we travelled were patrolled by a few workers 
armed with rifles or sports guns. In the country the peasants 
were gathering in the harvest or doing other work in the fields. 
In the evening we reached Barcelona, and from the peaceful 
countryside I was hurled into a maelstrom of activity. 

The streets were crowded with people and armed workers in 
blue overalls, which have now become the official uniform of 
the Workers’ Militia. Cars and lorries were rushing at a 
mad pace along the strects; and every form of transport 
has been requisitioned for war purposes. All the vehicles 
bear the initials of the various political organisations and the 
Anarchist letters are predominant. Most of the hotels have 





been taken over by the Militia, but a number of rooms are 
allocated for the use of foreigners or visitors by the management, 
which is in the hands of a workers’ committee. All the factories, 
workshops, power stations and transport were working normally 
and are under the control of workers’ committees 

Although the old Government continues in existence in 
Catalonia, the real power rests in the hands of a Central 
Militia Committee representing the different political and 
Trade Union organisations. The Catalan Socialist Party, 
with which the Communists have amalgamated, had three 
members in the Catalan Government, but they were with- 
drawn on account of the Anarchists refusing to appoint any 
representatives. The Anarchists are, at the moment, the 
dominant force in Barcelona, and it is the first time that they 
have collaborated with the Socialists. The Catalan Socialist 
Party, however, is daily gaining in strength and popular 
support. There is also a lively Trotsky party in Barcelona, of 
which Sefior Nin, an ex-Communist and formerly secretary to 
Trotsky, is the leader. 

On the surface a solid united front is being observed by 
the various parties in face of the common enemy, but there is a 
good deal of friction and jealousy beneath. I am assured, 
however, that the united front wil! continue after the rebellion 
has been suppressed. That remains to be seen. The Anarchists 
are ruthless in their methods and the leaders are unable to 
control all the actions of their members. The gun is used 
much too freely to settle an argument or an opponent. Within 
the ranks of the Anarchists there are some fine types of men, 
and also, undoubtedly, some criminal elements. It is only 
fair to say, however, that they were the first to turn out on to 
the streets of Barcelona to fight the insurrectionists. Of ali the 
parties they appeared to be the best organised, and their head- 
quarters, in a huge building, seemed to run as smoothly as a 
first-class City office. Every day processions of the various 
political parties pass along the streets calling out their different 
party slogans, each trying to gain support for their particu'ar 
brand, the most demonstrative being the P.O.U.M. (Trotskyist 
movement) and the Anarchists. 

Recruits by the thousand are being hastily trained and 
equipped and sent off to the front. There is a spirit of enthu- 
siasm and determination that I have not seen equalled even in 
Russia. At the beginning of the insurrection the workers literally 
fought with bare fists in many cases, but now matters are much 
more equalised. Many officers of the regular army are fighting 
on the side of the workers. The most determined on the rebel 
side are the Carlists, the Clericals and the Fascists. The 
soldiers are rarely thrown into the battle. They have proved 
too unreliable. The slowness in getting a decisive result is 
due to a large extent to the reluctance to sacrifice men in 
attacking positions where the enemy is surrounded, or to 
bombard towns where there is a civil population. The rebels 
have no such scruples. 

In a tour lasting three days I visited all the main sectors of the 
Saragossa front. The most advanced post was the small town 
of Pina, which had changed hands several times. This sector is 
under the command of the famous Anarchist, Duruty, who 
spends all his time at the front and has gained a great reputation 
for dash and daring. On account of his recklessness in the 
sacrifice of men his power has been somewhat curtailed. In 
an interview with him he declared that the outside press did 
not understand the Anarchist policy. He dramatically pointed 
to the black-red flag flying over his headquarters and said that 
it symbolised their principles ; red stood for syndicalism and 
black for anarchism, which they intended to bring into being 
throughout Spain. My impressions of Duruty were that of 
fearlessness and ruthlessness with a large dose of egotism. 

The other fronts I visited were Sietamo (two or three miles 
from Huesca), Barbastro, Cervera, Bujaralos and Lerida. In 
all the towns and villages there was great enthusiasm, on the 
part of both the workers and the peasants. My impressions of 
the various fronts are somewhat mixed—organisation and discip- 
line are more or less lax and equipment is lacking. It is neither 
orthodox military warfare nor is it guerilla fighting. There 
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are zones of fighting areas and large tracts of no-man’s land. 
Each political party recruits and organises fighting groups and 
these are sent to the front as groups and fight as such. Usually 
a regular army officer is in command. Although discipline may 
be lax, the officers not daring to exact strict military control, the 
Militia are keen and brave fighters. It must not be forgotten 
that when the insurrection began the Government were left 
without an army and everything has had to be improvised at a 
moment’s notice. And added to their difficulties was the fact 
that guns and munitions were not manufactured in complete 
units in one centre, but were produced in parts, in different 
towns, some of which were in the hands of the rebels. Consider- 
ing all these difficulties it is surprising that the Republican 
forces have done so well. When I left, the workers were already 
producing aeroplanes at the rate of several per day. 

So far no definite agricultural policy has emerged either from 
the Catalonian Government or from the joint committee of the 
workers. In the Aragon villages each party is pursuing a differ- 
ent line. The small peasants, who formerly held their hold- 
ings from the big landlords on the basis of giving half of their 
produce to the owner, are now mostly released from this 
burden. Others have had their taxation reduced by one-half. 
The Anarchists attempt to turn the village into a collective 
commune. The Socialists and Communists give extra land 
to the small peasants, and what remains they organise into a 
village collective farm. As the big farmers and landowners have 
disappeared there is usually a good deal of land to spare. While 
the civil war continues all food is requisitioned and receipts 
are given for all goods supplied. 

On my way to Madrid I stepped off for a day in Valencia. 
Here the garrison did not surrender until fourteen days after 
the insurrection. They had been confined to barracks (except 
those who wanted to leave), and it was not until the workers 
threatened to attack that they surrendered. It appeared that 
Sefior Barrios, who had been sent by the Madrid Government, 
attempted some sort of intrigue to negotiate terms with the 
rebels. This was scotched by the workers and his recall was 
achieved. The predominant force in Valencia is the Socialists 
and Communists. 

In Madrid affairs were very different. Here, the Anarchists 
had very little power and held few positions of responsibility. 
The Government held only nominal authority, but all executive 
actions were done in its name. The drive behind these actions 
was supplied by the workers and their leaders. There were 
then no Socialists nor workers in the Government and con- 
sequently the pressure of the workers came from outside. The 
Government occupied all the administrative buildings and 
controlled the staffs and telephones. Yet they had to be 
constantly kicked into actions they took, and it was a relief to 
hear that Caballero and Prieto had settled their differences and 
were uniting to form a stronger administration. 

The absence of nearly all the accredited representatives at 
the various legations in Madrid considerably weakened the 
prestige of the Government. The most experienced and 
reliable foreign correspondents were vehement about the fact 
that the British Ambassador had not returned to Madrid. 
They contended that he should have returned or have sent 
someone else to take his place. They believed that many 
lives could have been saved. Fortunately, a Chargé d’ Affaires 
—Mr. Ogilvie Forbes—arrived in Madrid two days before I 
got there. It was with some difficulty that while I was there 
interviews were arranged between him and Sefior del Vayo 
and Sefior Caballero, the new Prime Minister. Largo 
Caballero is a remarkable man and extremely popular. One 
day I had the privilege of going with him and Alvarez del Vayo 
to the Guadarrama front. As soon as the Militia heard and 
saw Caballero they almost mobbed him in their enthusiasm 
and delight. In the interview that he had with Mr. Forbes, 
in which the latter complained of certain excesses that were 
being committed, he declined all responsibility for the 
Government. “If I were in control all these excesses would 
cease,” he said. When I impertinently asked why he did 
not take over the Government, he replied that he was not 


prepared to embark on a coup d’état. But now Madrid has at 
last a strong Government which should make a great deal of 
difference in the conduct of the war. In answer to one of my 
questions as to what would happen after the Fascists are defeated, 
Sefior Giral, the then Prime Minister, said that the Government 
would go back to the status quo, and call the Cortes together 
again and allow them to decide. This appeared to me to be so 
unrealistic that I refrained from asking further questions. 

One of the disconcerting things in Madrid was that the 
Anarchists had 5,000 Mauser rifles which they refused to give 
up, and also declined to go to the front. One would have 
thought these would be better employed elsewhere. An 
amusing incident happened while I was there; a German 
bomber landed at the aerodrome laden with hospital appliances, 
and in the plane was an Italian paper describing in full detail 
the capture of Madrid by the rebels. 

From all I saw and heard I believe the Republican forces 
could defeat their enemies provided that the constant help 
that the rebels receive from outside could be effectively 
stopped. F, L. KERRAN 


A BRUSSELS DIARY 


Tue Greeks used the word aidws to describe the sense of 
shame felt at any spectacle of public humiliation. I know of 
no English word, unless it be “ shame-making,” to convey 
the effect on me of the First World Peace Congress at Brussels. 
It was not that the hastily-improvised organisation was in- 
adequate ; the organisers had performed wonders in moving 
the Conference almost at the last minute from Geneva to 
Brussels, and seeing that a thousand or two unexpected delegates 
turned up it was not surprising that there should have been 
an awful scrimmage over the hotel accommodation. The 
trouble went much deeper than that. People would even have 
got over the shortage of lavatories if the Congress itself had 
meant anything. As it was they walked about in increasing 
gloom ; they wore their badges R.U.P., the Rassemblement 
Universel pour la Paix, with less and less confidence and 
asked you whether the letters were not a misprint for R.1.P. 
And ought not the Congress to have been called “ the Last” 
instead of the “ First” World Peace Conference? That wa: 
why I felt ashamed. People who had saved up a few pounds to 
come and learn how they could work for peace left, I think, with 
less hope and less faith than they had when they arrived. 


* * * 


For this Congress came at least ten years too late. Ten 
years ago a peace congress of common people from all over 
the world—for the Congress was really world-wide—might 
have been the beginning of a League of Peoples which could 
have superseded the League of Nations. As it was, the 
proceedings only recalled H. W. Nevinson’s brilliant phrase 
about “ the stage army of the good.” And this was the more 
pathetic because the delegates included a host of faces not 
known at Geneva, working-class people who had come often 
in spite of official discouragement, in spite of the coolness of 
Transport House and the League of Nations Union to any 
congress which was to include Left-wing and Communists as 
weil as professional pacifists. In some factories working men 
had clubbed together to send delegates. There they were, 
the cannon fodder of the next war, waiting for leadership and 
knowing, as their cheers showed when they had the chance, 
that the next war had something to do with Fascism and with 
Spain. But neither Fascism nor Spain could be mentioned. 
An American organisation “against War and Fascism” had 


to suppress its too provocative title. Twice the rank and file 
tried to express its feelings. On the first night when a 
Spanish delegate appeared, a host of fists went up and shouts 
began “ Les Avions pour l’Espagne.” The demonstrators were 
at once informed that this was an entirely non-political congress. 
It was about peace, not about politics, not about the actual 
war that is now raging, but about the prevention of some war 
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that might happen some time. A strange division, but one 
maintained throughout the Congress. At the final demonstra- 
tion the Spaniards again appeared, and “ Pasionnaria,” the 
eloquent and beautiful woman deputy from Oviedo, who had 
evoked ardent sympathy for her cause in France, arrived 
on the platform. Shouts of “ Les Espagnols au Micro” broke 
out spontaneously. It was not Lord Cecil, but Marcel Cachin, 
the veteran French Communist, who checked this demonstra- 
tion. They must not introduce politics. “ Pasionnaria ” 
remained silent. Marcei Cachin pronounced an eloquent and 
unexceptionable speech on liberty, democracy and peace. 
“ Admirable discipline among the Communists,” I heard 
League of Nations Union organisers remark. A promise had 
been given to the Belgian Government that there should be 
no political demonstration. Yes, the Communists behaved 
admirably. They kept their word. But what is the use of 
promising not to discuss realities? What is the use of a 
“united front” if the price is worn-out platitudes and the 
murder of honesty, enthusiasm and faith ? 


* * + 


Are these words too strong? I do not think so. Of course 
there were good discussions in some of the Commissions. 
The Trade Union Commission was lively. The Air Com- 
mission contained air aces like Scott and had a scheme on the 
table for internationalising aviation which might have saved 
Europe if Governments had taken the subject seriously during 
the Disarmament Conference. The Psychology Commission 
was to be congratulated on killing a resolution urged by one 
of its members about the importance of cultivating “a sense of 
realities.” I went into the main Co-ordinating Commission 
and heard an amiable gentleman explaining that the value of 
such a Congress was that it helped “ us all to appreciate each 
other’s difficulties and points of view.” How many times, I 
asked myself, looking at Lord Cecil’s superb profile in the 
chair, and at Philip Noel Baker at his side, drafting, translating, 
writing on, dauntless and always optimistic—how many times 
have they heard that sentiment at Conferences in the last ten 
years? The final plenary session surpassed even my worst 
fears. How perfectly these phrases about democracy and the 
League trip off Mrs. Corbett Ashby’s tongue! She will be 
found, I’m sure, courageously addressing a meeting on collective 
security while the bombs are destroying French and British 
towns as they are, even while I listen to her, destroying 
Spanish towns. And so they went on, as if unconscious of 
Franco’s ghost hovering over their banquet of phrases. There 
is to be a “‘ Peace Day,” a “ Peace Fair,” and a “‘ Peace Penny,” 
(or is it really a sou ?), and a new international organisation, 
and we are in favour of nationalising the manufacture of arms 
(the Fascists have already nationalised theirs), and of an inter- 
national radio station at Geneva, and the agrarians and the 
ex-servicemen all carried quite excellent resolutions about 
co-operation, and there was even a dramatic movement when 
a Jew and an Arab from Palestine came forward and publicly 
blessed each other. And of course there was a Peace Oath too. 
But the oath, like everything else, carefully avoids the only 
question that matters—whether pacifists fight against aggressors 
or whether they do not. If they do not mean to fight then 
they should all have been at Dick Sheppard’s meeting next day 
(George Lansbury, Aldous Huxley, Captain Mumford and 
others spoke) ; if they do mean to fight for collective security 
then the only subject to discuss was Les Avions pour L’ Espagne, 
for their cause and their last chance is even now to-day dis- 
appearing just because the Spanish Government has no airplanes 
to defend itself against Italian pilots, German junkers and 


Moorish soldiers. 
_ * * 


Talk with people straight from Spain convinced me that 
the Spanish Government wants arms, not sympathy. They 
have whole battalions whom they cannot arm, while Franco 
has more arms than men to use them. Other conversations 
brought home to me that the most important of all Fascist 


triumphs has scarcely yet been noticed in England. The 
Catholic Church with its universa! tradition seemed for a long 
time the most serious opponent of Hitler. But to-day Catho- 
licism and Fascism are plotting hand-in-hand. I have come 
across the tracks of those who helped to arrange General 
Franco’s coup among reactionary Catholics in England, and 
you have only to look at the Catholic press or at the Darly Mail, 
now the champion of Catholic Christendom, to see how 
successful their propaganda has been. Last Sunday a pastoral 
letter, in effect accepting Hitler as the world’s champion 
against Bolshevism, was read in German churches, and 
a similar letter was read in Polish churches. Hitler has now 
presumably no more to fear from the Pope than Mussolini 
has. Spain, after all, was Rome’s great stronghold: and the 
Vatican, I think, was behind General Franco from the begin- 
ning. Cardinal Pacelli, Foreign Secretary to the Vatican and 
former Nuncio.at Berlin, is, I am told, now making a tour 
of European capitals. 
* + * 


A great storm broke out as I left the Exhibition building, 
where the Congress was held. The fine words that once 
revolutionised the world—liberty, equality and brotherhood— 
and which have been in some form or other the inspiration of 
all human striving in the Western world for the last two 
centuries, still resounded in my ears. Peace, Democracy, 
Progress—yes, they are “‘ myths,” no doubt, but myths that 
can be realised by human will and which men will still cherish 
and revive, in some new form, when the pagan myths of 
national hegemony and racial domination have again brought 
us to destruction. As I realised this in the driving rain 
waiting for a taxi, I thought I saw for the moment a mighty 
gust of wind take these huge buildings and the rolling phrases 
with them and whirl them up to heaven like so many leaves 
of paper, like so many banknotes in René Clair’s film of the 
catastrophe of capitalism. There, flying up to the clouds, 
were the Exhibition statues of Labour, Peace and Industry ; 
there were Lord Cecil, dignified as ever in his Assumption, 
Mrs. Corbett Ashby, saying something about the sanctity of 
treaties, Maxwell Garnett asking if we had paid enough 
attention to Article XIX of the Covenant, and behind them the 
entire gesticulating Conference and the map of Europe, rolled 
up in a strange guise, and last of all, old John Locke, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Jefferson and Jeremy Bentham. Returning to 
earth, I caught the Ostend boat. The wind had rot subsided 
and the only vision left was the huddled deck of sick humanity. 

CRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


Our prize of 5/- for the contribution at the head of the 
column goes this week to Mr. R. M. Campbeil. 

All cuttings should be addressed to “ This England,” 10 
Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. 


rm 


A meeting of Cabinet Ministers was held at 10 Downing 
to-day to discuss the foreign situation. 

Among those who were not present were: Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Eden, 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Lord Hailsham, 
Sir Samuel Hoare, Lord Halifax, Mr. Duff Cooper, and Sir Godfrey 
Coilins.—Evening News. 


Street 


And one hears that the Duke of Alba’s magnificent palace in 
Madrid, filled with priceless treasures, is occupied by the familics of 
Government troops. With shudders we turn away, and, since we 


cannot help, we try to forget.—Sunday Express correspondent in 
Biarritz. 

Mr. Penrose was converted at the age of 13... In July, 1934 
{he} was offered and accepted the living of Tintwistle ... No easy 


task awaited him there, as dances and theatricals were the order o! 
the day. He took a definite stand against these things from the 
start, and so richly has God blessed the work that among the keenest 
Christians are to be found some of the former actors and actresses 
from the Dramatic Society which he disbanded.—Churchman’s 
Magazine. 
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The real reason for advertising is not to help someone to sell 
something, but to help you to buy what you want.—Advt. in 
Evening Standard. 


The Rev. A. S. Cripps, whose Muse has been associated with 
Mashonaland and Rhodesia, with a poet’s eye reading in their savagery 
the old songs of Hellas, has long been regarded as a major English 
as well as African poet.—Poetry Review. 


While South Wales Miners’ Federation last night sent out notices 
to all lodges to arrange for a general pit strike affecting 120,000 men 
on Monday, stay-in strikers at Treherbert, Glamorgan, completed 
more than 180 hours in the mine. To-day their time below ground 
will be a British record—which previously stood at 197 hours.— 
Daily Mirror. 


A view of the Cathedral, while dressing, is the unusual privilege 
of those staying at The Royal Clarence, Exeter.—Advt. in Daily 
Telegraph. 


The new stamps have just been issued and I wonder if I am in a 
minority in not liking them. 

It does seem a pity that we should, as we surely are doing, lose 
our individuality even in a thing as trifling as a new issue of stamps. 
Somehow there is a Continental flavour (or is it super-modernism ?) 
about them, as there is of the new bus signs in London.—Letter 
in Daily Sketch. 


SECOND-RATE 


A apy has written to the Times to confess that when she first 
saw the new King Edward postage stamp, she sighed—sighed 
from a sad heart. “ But why sigh?” she ultimately asked 
herself. ‘“‘ The stamp is really a remarkable and priceless 
historical document. It is a complete revelation of an age of 
which someone—who, like myself, has firmly adopted the 
mantle of the centenarian—said to me : ‘ Everything from beef 
to bookbinding is second-rate, and nobody realises it.’ ” 

I always—at least, mostly—like to see the age indicted. I 
cannot agree with those people who dismiss all such indict- 
ments as the maunderings of the elderly. They tell us that 
every age in history has been the subject of the same laments— 
that there has never been a time when, according to the elderly, 
the world has not been going to the dogs. This does not 
seem to me to dispose of the indictment of an individual age. 
It is true that the world has always been said to be going to 
the dogs, but it is also true that there have been ages in which 
the world was not only said to be going to the dogs, but was 
actually going to the dogs. I could name such an age if I were 
not sure that someone who knows more history than I would 
contradict me, and prove that that particular age was one of 
the nearly golden ages of history. Everyone, however, will 
probably agree that there have been ages of decadence as well 
as ages of progress, and the present age cannot run away 
from the lady’s indictment on the plea that equally severe 
things have been said about other ages which are now generally 
considered to have been glorious. On the contrary, we must 
examine carefully the evidence for and against that bitter and 
mournful saying: ‘‘ Everything from beef to bookbinding is 
second-rate and nobody realises it.” 

During the past few weeks there have been some stirring 
letters in THE NEw STATESMAN AND NATION in which eminent 
men have inveighed against the second-rateness of the food 
provided in most English hotels. It would have been no 
answer to these complaints to say that English cookery has 
been the subject of complaint for many generations or even 
to say that the food in English hotels is better to-day 
than it was twenty or thirty years ago. The sufferer who is 
eating a bad lunch in a hotel in 1936 is not consoled by the 
reflection that he would probably have been given a still worse 
lunch if he had visited the hotel in 1906. Nor does the fact 
that his ancestors were perpetually groaning about food 
suggest to him that his own groans may be unjustified. He is 


concerned only with his own plight and rises in the mood to 
launch from the table an indictment of an age in which the food 
in English hotels is “‘ second-rate and nobody realises it.” 

For my own part, I believe that his indictment is sound ; 
and I believe that the most melancholy part of the thing is 
that “nobody realises” how second-rate the food is. 
““ Nobody ” is a slight exaggeration; but I have often been 
struck by the relish with which Englishmen enjoy their meals 
in bad hotels and restaurants. This, it may be, is a piece of 
luck for them, since they feel none of the miseries of the 
gourmet as he eyes two soapy potatoes and a triangle of boiled 
cabbage by the side of a slice of insipid beef. If it is almost 
impossible to obtain good food, may it not be an excellent 
thing that human beings like bad food just as well? The 
gourmets are in a small minority. Why should the others be 
made suffer the pangs of disillusion and encouraged to have 
palates that would spurn the food they now enjoy? The 
answer to this question is, I suppose, that in food, as in the 
arts, the pleasure of liking the first-rate is both finer and 
profounder than the pleasure of liking the second-rate. This 
is a fact that cannot be proved, but it is a dogma widely held 
among the fastidious. There are fastidious lovers of literature, 
who groan in spirit if they discover a boy or girl thoroughly 
enjoying a second-rate book. I remember, when I was a boy, 
how deeply horrified one of the most literary of my school- 
masters was when he discovered that I was an enthusiastic 
admirer of Marie Corelli’s Barabbas. To him I was a brand 
to be plucked from the burning. It never struck him that 
I had the right to be happy in the company of such authors 
as Hall Caine and Marie Corelli. He was prepared to wreck 
this happiness of mine, confidently believing, no doubt, that 
I should be a great deal happier if reading second-rate books 
made me unhappy. Nearly all fastidious people are ready— 
even eager—in much the same way to wreck the happiness of 
their less fastidious fellow-creatures. This is an inevitable 
result of having a religious faith in the first-rate. 

In the matter of books, pictures and music there may be 
something to be said for this destruction of happiness. The 
boy who loses his taste for second-rate books has no difficulty 
in finding first-rate books to take their place. First-rate music 
is as easily obtainable as second-rate music. What about food, 
however ? If the Englishman who is frequently compelled to 
lunch and dine in hotels and restaurants loses his enjoyment of 
second-rate food, where is he to find first-rate food to satisfy 
his newly acquired taste? There are, as everyone knows, 
excellent hotels and restaurants in England, but the ordinary 
man has not always time to look for one of them at mealtimes. 
When motoring especially, he has often to take his chance 
with an unknown hotel that he happens to be passing about 
one o'clock. In such circumstances, if he still can enjoy 
second-rate food, he will be perfectly happy. If, on the con- 
trary, he has a good enough palate to realise that the food is 
second-rate he will be perfectly miserable. He will return 
to his motor car, soured for the day. His friends and acquain- 
tances will suffer from the embittered view of life that is the 
result of a man of educated palate’s being given a vile meal. 
If Englishmen are trained to have fastidious palates, it seems 
to me there is a risk of their being turned from a race of 
cheerful, tolerant human beings into a race of infuriated and 
intolerant men longing to persecute chefs and _ hotel- 
proprietors. Is it not wise to pause before taking such a risk ? 

It may be replied that, in such circumstances, the present 
generation would undoubtedly suffer—that the ordinary 
man, having realised the difference between second-rate and 
first-rate food, would again and again endure the pangs of 
purgatory when he sat down to a meal in a hotel—but that all 
this suffering is necessary for the sake of the next generation. 
If the present generation, realising how bad the food is, raises 
enough rows in hotels to compel the proprietors to provide 
really good food, then, it may be argued, England will become, 
in the next generation, a gastronomical demi-Paradise. The 


ordinary Englishman, however, well as he wishes to the next 
All the 


generation, gives little thought to it at mealtimes. 
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forces of his being are concentrated on one thing—the food 
before him—and he wants to enjoy it. Seated before a well- 
filled plate, he lives in a beautiful unaesthetic dream. You will 
shatter that dream at your peril. 

At the same time, something must be done to combat the 
second-rateness of the world in which we live. Most things 
around us are in an advanced stage of sccond-rateness—not 
only food in hotels, but politics, for example, psychology, and 
even the arts. It behoves public-spirited men to do something 
about it. I have, myself, only a moderate share of public 
spirit, but I like to see people—hotel chefs and others—doing 
first-rate work, and their too-frequent second-rate work 
distresses me. I do not see why we should acquiesce in an 
epidemic of second-rateness as though it were something 
predestined. Consider, for instance, how much unnecessary 
second-rateness is to be found in garages and wireless shops. 
How often one has left one’s car in a garage to be greased and 
prepared for a long journey only to discover after a few miles 
that it has been left short of gear-oil and that smoke is coming 
up through the floor, or that the hub of the near front wheel is 
smoking because of a maladjusted brake, or that some other 
accident due to the second-rateness of the mechanic’s work 
has happened! It seems to me that the war on second-rateness 
might well begin with the introduction of tests for garage 
hands as well as for drivers of motor vehicles. In mechanics, 
as in poetry, there should be no place for mediocrity. And 
there is no reason why first-rateness should not be as common 
in garages as in shipyards. It can be made general, too, 
unlike first-rate food in the hotels, without interfering with 
the happiness of the ordinary man. Second-rate sausages may 
add to his happiness, but not second-rate garages. Let Mr. 
Hore-Belisha ponder this and strike the first blow in the 
war on behalf of the first-rate. 7%. 


THE PECCANT DOCTOR 


[From a Correspondent] 


Every half-year, in the last week of May and November, 
there come to a building off Portland Place from ten to twenty 
apologetic doctors. They are summoned before the Gencral 
Medical Council to answer charges of unprofessional conduct. 
The greater number have been convicted, more than once, for 
drunkenness and similar offences. A few have been guilty 
parties in divorce proceedings where it is alleged that adultery 
arose out of professional relationship. One or two appear 
on the charge of trying to steal their ncighbour’s patients. 
There are other crimes in the calendar, such as giving a mis- 
leading certificate or advertising in the press, but most of the 
cases fall into these first three categories. 

The body which exists to try the cases is said to be the most 
expensive tribunal in the country. It consists of thirty-nine 
members, each of whom receives five guineas a day for his 
attendance, with railway fare and hotel allowance. It has 
been worked out that the General Medical Council costs about 
£60 for cach hour that it sits. A disciplinary body one-tenth 
the size would certainly be cheaper and probably more ex- 
peditious. It is true that the Council is concerned with the 
education of the medical student as well as with the pro- 
fessional and private morals of the practising doctor, but its 
educational work usually does not occupy more than one 
half-day of its week’s sitting. Its main task is disciplinary ; 
it is there to keep the Medical Register “‘ clean.” 

For such a purpose it is not only unwieldy but grotesquely 
constituted. Of this “jury ” of thirty-nine, some thirty are 
college professors or persons engaged in university admini- 
stration or in research or in consulting practice, remote in any 
case from the life of the busy practising doctor. Only seven 
out of the thirty-nine are elected by members of the medical 
profession. The others are appointed by the universities, the 
Royal Colleges, and the Crown. A body preponderantly 
professorial may be excellent for ordaining the medical curri- 
culum—though even as to that some doubts have been ex- 


pressed—but it is not well shaped for judicial functions. The 
example of Government tribunals would suggest a smal! body 
representing both the legal and the medical professions. 
No member of the General Medical Council has legal qualifica- 
tions ; the solitary layman, appointed by the Crown some 
years ago in response to an outcry for lay representation, is 
usually an Under-Secretary in the Government. 

But if it was really necessary, this negligible exception 
apart, that the tribunal should be wholly medical, could any- 
thing less suitable be imagined than these serried ranks of 
professors, torn from their academic groves for a week at a 
time to explore the dubious territory of ethical deviations ? 
Most of them know nothing by experience of the stresses and 
temptations of industrial practice or, come to that, of country 
practice. Yet the livelihood of the panel doctor or the doctor 
of any other sort may depend upon the vote of one of them— 
actually of one of them, for the issue as to erasure from the 
Register depends upon a simple majority. In any reform 
of the General Medical Council a two-thirds or three-fourths 
majority should be required before a penalty so grave could be 
inflicted. 

The General Medical Council is sometimes reproached for 
harshness. The writer's own personal impression after 
watching its proceedings at every session for twenty years is 
that it is in most cases too indulgent. It constantly declares 
that its function is to protect the public, not the profession. 
Although wholly medical (again with the negligible exception), 
it is constituted to guard the public against the misdemeanours 
of the profession to which its own members belong. But it 
is precisely on the ground of public interest that some of the 
decisions of the Council scem open to challenge. Every 
session the Council has before it a number of doctors who have 
been convicted of drunkenness. At the last session, in May, 
1936, there were twelve such cases, and they show a tendency 
to increase. It is important to bear in mind that very rarely 
are these doctors summoned before the Council as the result 
of one conviction. There must be aggravating circumstances 
if a first conviction of this kind brings the offender before the 
disciplinary body of his profession. Generally thcre are two, 
sometimes three, occasionally four, convictions before the 
erring doctor is scen in Hallam Street. At the November 
session last year one doctor had had four convictions for 
drunkenness, two had had three, one had had two convictions 
for drunkenness and three for other offences. 

Even after three or four or five convictions it is the rarest 
event for the Council to inflict any penalty. It is not against 
drunken doctors that the phrase “‘ conduct infamous or dis- 
graceful in a professional respect” is used. It is not against 
them that the decree is pronounced: “ The Registrar has 
been instructed to erase your name.” The doctor appears 
and makes his explanation, that the magistrates had failed to 
take this or that into account, that the police witness was 
unreliable, or that he, the doctor, had been up all night over 
a grave case, or was at his wits’ end how to deal with the calls 
upon him in an epidemic or, alternatively, that he was not on 
professional duty at the time of the offence. All that happens 
is that the President reads him a little homily, which has become 
rather stereotyped by unvarying repetition. (I must have heard 
it a hundred times.) He is told that these convictions indicate 
a habit which may be dangerous to himself and his patients, 
but in order to give him an opportunity of considering his 
position judgment will be postponed for six months. (Post- 
poned judgment, by the way, means no restraint on practice.) 
At the end of the stipulated tume, having avoided the police 
court in the interval, the doctor presents himself with local 
testimonials, and the case against him is dismissed. A former 
President of the General Medical Council, the late Sir Donald 
MacAlister, was keen on exacting total abstinence pledges from 
doctors in this position, and I have known as many as three 
new recruits for the Band of Hope enlisted in an afternoon. 

Not infrequently it happens that after the case has been 
dismissed the old habit reasserts itself, and a new conviction 
is recorded. The offender is then more sternly admonished, 
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and put on a longer period of probation, sometimes having to 
report to the Council twice more before securing his release. 
But in the course of twenty years I recollect only one doctor— 
there may have been one or two more—who was struck off the 
Register for drunkenness, and that was after repeated con- 
victions and appearances before the Council. 

Contrast the indulgence of the Council towards the drunken 
doctor with its severity towards the adulterous doctor. To the 
doctor who has been respondent or co-respondent in divorce 
proceedings, should there be any suggestion that the lady in 
the case was a patient, no fatherly homily is addressed, no 
opportunity of probation is allowed—he is guilty of infamous 
or disgraceful conduct in a professional respect and banished 
from his profession. During the summing-up in the divorce 
court the judge (sometimes under a mistaken impression) may 
have mentioned that the lady had been attended by the doctor. 
The unfortunate man is brought before the General Medical 
Council before the ink on the decree is dry. He has to face a 
double penalty and also to bear the publicity which the ordinary 
respondent in the divorce court is spared. There is a restric- 
tion on the reporting of divorce court proceedings, but none, 
apparently, when such proceedings come at second-hand to 
the General Medical Council. 

Sometimes these cases come forward on the complaint of 
the husband, who thus secures a double revenge; or the 
husband may short-circuit the divorce court, and instead of 
seeking a divorce may seek the professional ruin of the rival 
in his wife’s affections. Professional relationship is variously 
interpreted. It may be that the doctor indeed first met the 
lady as a patient, but that professional relationship had ceased 
long before any immoral intercourse began. It may be that 
the doctor first met the lady socially and fell in love with her, 
but was indiscreet enough on the occasion of some passing 
illness to prescribe for her or to advise on the care of her 
children. It is all pretty much the same. The heaviest 
penalty which can befall a professional man is likely to over- 
take him. The adulterer is sometimes, of course, 2 wholly 
despicable person of whom the medical profession is well rid, 
but many of the doctors against whom the Council has pro- 
nounced have been gentlemen of sensitiveness and integrity 
who have done all that an honourable man could in the circum- 
stances. But the axe falls as indiscriminately as the Almighty’s 
rain, and they will be fortunate indeed if after a few years 
they can on application get back on the Register and rebuild 
their professional career. 

Barristers in addressing the Council on these occasions are 
accustomed to remind them that they are not a court of morals. 
It is the public interest, not degrees of moral culpability, that 
the Council has to consider. Whether it is a greater sin to 
commit adultery than to get drunk is beside the point. Only 
very exceptionally is the doctor who has been through the 
divorce court likely to be any source of moral danger to his 
women patients. He is not, in the generality of these cases, 
a professional seducer ; very often, indeed, the solitary seduc- 
tion was on the part of the hysterical patient, but that is by the 
way. Ina case of sudden emergency, with a call for the nearest 
doctor, who of us is withheld by the recollection that the 
doctor across the road has been through the divorce court with 
a patient? On the other hand, we may well be withheld, and 
instead call in the doctor in the next street, if we recollect 
that the man across the way has been before the magistrates 
on several occasions for drunkenness. The “ divorce ”’ doctor 
can be trusted to see to Mary Jane’s adenoids or give the 
injections to little Johnny; the “drunk” doctor we would 
not be so willing to trust, even for the most trivial manipulation. 
Yet the “drunk ” doctor is allowed almost invariably by the 
General Medical Council full liberty to practise his profession. 

Erasure from the Register is, of course, a big price to pay 
for alcoholic indiscretion, even when such indiscretion, in the 
words of the President of the Council, “ indicates a habit which 
may be dangerous to yourself and your patients.” But the 
possible consequences of such indiscretions have to be remem- 
bered. The courts are more lenient to those who are “ found 


drunk,” even though they are “ dead drunk,” than to those 
who are “ drunk in charge of a motor-car,” though these latter 
may be only “under the influence.” And surely to be in 
charge of a patient or of a score of patients is not less responsible 
than to be in charge of a motor-car. 

What the General Medical Council badly wants is the power 
to inflict graded penalties. The only penalty it can inflict is 
erasure from the Register. Otherwise it can only admonish, 
or hold the ultimate judgment over the transgressor’s head for 
a period. It has no instrument of castigation, but only the 
executioner’s axe. There are certain other things it ought to 
have, such as the power to compel the attendance of witnesses 
and to swear witnesses. But most important of all is the 
institution of a graded scale of penalties whereby it may 
achieve its “ object all sublime . . . to make the punishment 
fit the crime.” 


Correspondence 


NEUTRALITY IN SPAIN 


Sm,—I have been five weeks in Malaga without seeing an 
English newspaper. Then to my surprise and pleasure a copy 
of THE New STATESMAN AND NATION arrived yesterday. 

It is very difficult to understand what you call the malevolent 
neutrality of the British Government over this civil war. During 
the Carlist wars (of which this is simply a continuation) English 
sympathies were all on the Liberal side. And there are now 
almost overwhelming reasons of self-interest for supporting, as 
far as is prudent, the Spanish Government. I can only suppose 
that the opinion of the ruling classes in England is becoming 
more and more pro-Fascist. 

If a war in Europe must come, the only possible reason that 
I can see for being drawn into it is that it should not be a purpose- 
less struggle like the last, but should aim at establishing a state of 
affairs in which everyone can live and breathe freely in Europe. 
It should be a war to establish peaceful and democratic ideas 
instead of Fascist. If we are to watch our natural allies, the 
democratic countries, destroyed one by one with the connivance 
of our Government we can at least make it plain that if this 
Government in the end bungles us into a war under unfavourable 
circumstances, as it is most likely to do, we shall not support it, 
we Shall refuse to fight for it and the Labour Party will declare 
a strike to make such a war impossible. I believe that a very 
little pressure of this sort would assist the Government to take a 
different view of the Spanish situation. 

The Spanish Government does not want intervention; it 
believes it will win in the end without that, for its resources are 
incomparably greater than its enemies’. What it does demand 
is that, since the Italians and Germans and Portuguese have 
supplied aeroplanes and munitions to the rebels, and are probably 
continuing to do so, it should be allowed to purchase an equal 
amount itself. It also asks that we should refrain from supplying 
the rebels with petrol and other supplies and from sending our 
destroyers to convoy those supplies past the blockading ships 
into their ports. So long as we continue to do that it is very 
little use protesting that we are neutral. 

And aeroplanes? A week ago a few bombs fell on a poor 
quarter of Malaga, killing fifty people and wounding a hundred 
and fifty. Nearly all were women and children. Yet our 
Government declares it cannot prevent British manufacturers 
from selling aeroplanes for this purpose. GEORGE BEATON 

August 22nd, 1936. 

Malaga. 


PALESTINE 


Sir,—I read with great interest your comment on the Arab 
rebellion in Palestine in your issue of August 29th. Your remark 
that “‘ unfortunately the action which the Government has been 
forced to take to quell the disorders can only serve to make 
the problem more intractable” is very true. In fact, the action 
of the Government in Palestine in trying to quell the rebellion 
is very similar to the action of a person endeavouring to extinguish 
a fire by pouring oil thereon. To the Arab the behaviour of the 
authorities vis-d-vis the Arab revolt is that of attempting at 
vengeance and reprisals ! ; 
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The complaint of the National Committee in Lydda, to which 
you make reference, is only one example of the country-wide 
complaints against similar actions and behaviour by police and 
troops, in almost every town and village. The following telegram 
received from the elders of Tireh village (Haifa district) supplies 
the most recent example of what is taking place in the Holy Land. 

British Authorities by order of District Commissioner attacked our 
village Tireh assaulting our leaders using all means of force and 
violence taking our cereals killing our chickens forty-six persons 
injured vide medical reports four hundred pounds violently collected 
from our village by Government owing to alleged murder of Jews 
outside our village boundaries although no evidence against us. 

Kindly protest on our behalf to His Majesty’s Government in London 

and to British public opinion. 

The British people, noted throughout the East for justice and 
fair play, should know of this and of similar incidents. Such 
incidents not only tend to increase the bitterness of Arab resent- 
ment and swell the ranks of the insurgents, but will also echo 
throughout the Arab and Moslem worlds to the detriment of 
British prestige, justice and fair play. 

The worst phase of the action of the Government to quell the 
rebellion was the demolition of the old city of Jaffa by dynamite. 
The immediate result of that action, which was severely criticised 
by the British Chief Justice, was to make 6,000 Arabs homeless. 
They now live on charity, and throng the cemeteries, lanes, and 
open areas of Jaffa. One can imagine the psychology of those 
victims, and the reaction of the Arabs in Jaffa and Palestine to 
the incident and its results. What will really quell the Arab 
rebellion is a display of justice and not a display of force. Palestine, 
for the last eighteen years, has been hoping that justice will be 
forthcoming. E. A. GHoryY 

159 Knightsbridge, S.W.1. (Palestine Arab Delegate.) 


THE SOVIET PURGE 


Sir,—Surely in his attempt to explain the recent Moscow 
executions P. A. Sloan does his cause a disservice. 

We read: “ The same self-love that led them (Zinoviev and 
Kamenev) to defy the party in 1917 . . . forced them under 
Soviet conditions to use the only remaining means of possibly 
getting to power. This was the use of force.” 

Does Mr. Sloan consider this state of affairs desirable ?_ I have 
no admiration for bourgeois democracy and earnestly hope that in 
Soviet Russia the seeds of a better civilisation are being sown, but 
there is no question that in me, and many like me, the recent events 
in Moscow have raised serious doubts and distress. 

Far more important to my eyes than the degree of guilt of the 
prisoners is the fact (now frankly admitted by Mr. Sloan) that 
malcontents in Russia have no outlet for their frustrations save 
in force. Whatever other good a system may provide, surely this 
is a very serious flaw. 

One is attracted to the idea of Socialism because (once estab- 
lished) it promises to provide the mass of humanity with a greater 
measure of fulfilment than is possible to any but a minority in the 
capitalist world. This, it seems to me, is the test of any system. 
What, however, are we to think when the system which claims 
to be the first to offer a chance of fulfilment to everyone demon- 
strates that it is breeding a discontented minority whose only 
outlet, it frankly admits, is force ? 

I want two questions answered. 

(1) Why is the Socialist State, which ought to provide ful- 
filment for every one of its own citizens, producing this body of 
desperate malcontents ? 

(2) If this is claimed to be a temporary condition, due partly 
to the fact that Soviet citizens still carry—as a hangover—their 
conditioning under the old regime, and partly to the fact that 
Socialism is not yet fully established, what future conditions 
are envisaged in which this state of affairs will not arise ? 

I presume Mr. Sloan will not defend, as a permanent con- 
dition, one which creates malcontents who find their frustration 
so great that attempted assassination is the only way in which to 
relieve themselves. LEONORA GREGORY 

151 Holland Park Avenue, 

London, W.11. 





Sir,—In your leading article of September 5 you warn your 
readers against allowing themselves, as a result of enthusiasm, to 
react too violently to certain phases of revolution, but the example 
you set of half-hearted oscillation is scarcely a satisfactory alter- 
native. Certainly it will have many of your readers in doubt as to 
whether you, too, are attempting “ to exploit this proof of difficulty 


and violence in Soviet Russia’’; for the admiration you express 
on general grounds for the success of the Revolution is at least 
balanced by your particular condemnation. This is, of course, a 
tenable attitude, but only on condition that your condemnation is 
founded in a fair consideration of the facts. And this, I submit, 
is not the case in your article. On the contrary, you obscure 
the issue by misstatement of the problem. 

Where you say, “ Very likely there was a plot. The public 
evidence is not of a kind to enable us to speak with confidence, ” 
you are merely begging the question of why the accused con- 
fessed ; which, as you say previously, for you “ constituted the 
mystery.” For the public evidence consisted of the prisoners’ 
confessions and such statements as they chose to make, or as were 
elicited from them by the Public Prosecutor, in open court. From 
that evidence, which is adequately summarised and easily available 
in International Press Correspondence, it is clear not only that there 
was a plot, but also that all the accused were implicated and that 
Trotsky, with the help of the Gestapo, was directing it. In face 
of this to suggest, as you do, that the connection between Zinoviev 
and Co. and Trotskyism is due merely to the “ traditions of the 
G.P.U.” is absurd. The only doubt you can justifiably entertain 
is whether the confessions were bona fide or not. But you have 
posed this problem so clumsily as to be misleading. Wher you 
ask, “If they had a hope of acquittal, why confess ?”’ it is not 
clear what you mean, since there are at least two reasons why they 
might have hoped to be acquitted : either that they were conscious 
of their innocence, or that though guilty they hoped to be able 
to disprove their guilt. Unless, however, you regard the whole case 
for the prosecution and the evidence given at the trial as having been 
concocted by the police, they can have had little hope of the latter. 
If, on the other hand, they were innocent, why should they have 
confessed at all? Isn’t it possible, and indeed probable, that 
having found from past experience that confession was met with 
clemency, they hoped again to mitigate their punishment by a fuil 
avowal? Or do you suggest that though innocent they were 
tortured into making false confessions ? 

But I suspect that what really worries you, and what you have 
allowed to obscure your understanding of the trial, is not the fact 
that they were convicted, but that they were executed. In this 
country we are so accustomed to political renegades being rewarded 
by the State that it is difficult for us to envisage a state of affairs 
where a political crime is regarded as an act of treachery against 
the whole nation. But the fact that in Russia they see things 
differently is possibly a proof not of barbarity, but of a deeper 
and fuller sense of responsibility on the part of the “ politicians ”’ 
towards the people. D. M. GARMAN 

Hurst, Petersfield. 


{Our correspondent seems to be in a muddle. The first problem is 
why the accused confessed and asked for the death penalty instead of 
attempting to defend themselves or to get their sentences mitigated, as 
normal men, innocent or guilty, might be expected to do. “ Torture ’’ 
is not a likely reason; a confession under torture would probably be 
withdrawn and we have no reason to think that torture is now 
used by the G.P.U. The alternative explanations we have heard are 
that the accused feared for their wives and children if they did not 
say what they were expected to say, or that they were promised their 
lives if they confessed. The only other explanation we have heard 
advanced is that “‘ Russians are like that; they enjoy confession and 
execution.” We assert none of these things : we only ask for a rational 
explanation, and we say that confessions without independent corrobora- 
tive evidence are not convincing. 

Secondly, as to the plot. If there was really a plot of this extent, 
endangering the regime, Soviet Russia is not so stable or so near the 
possibility of democracy and personal freedom as is commonly sug- 
gested ; if there was no plot we have merely witnessed a method of 
getting rid of a possible Opposition. As a number of people have been 
arrested and imprisoned or exiled without trial, we tend to the opinion 
that there was a formidable plot, but that the opportunity was taken at 
the same time for disgracing or otherwise silencing people guilty 
only of entertaining independent views.—Epb. N.S. & N.} 


ABYSSINIA AND THE LEAGUE 


Sir,—The report in the Times of Sept. 7 that M. Avenol is to 
offer to Mussolini a formula involving the refusal to permit a 
representative of Abyssinia at the forthcoming mecting of the 
League is alarming. 

It is natural that the civil war in Spain should occupy the 
minds of those interested and worried by the events in foreign 
affairs during the past few years, but the Abyssinian question 
must not be allowed to be brought to so dishonourable a close as 
this suggested formula is quite obviously designed to achicve. 
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and not, as was that of Italy, upon the wholesale breaking of 
treaties, from being entirely destroyed ? 

It is not necessary to state that one does not wish a continuance 
of the war, but that Italy has been passing further supplies of 
gas through the Suez Canal has been announced in the Daily 
Telegraph, and that, in itself, should be sufficient to prevent the 
smaller nations at Geneva from wishing to sit at the same table as 
Italy. If the Italian aggression is completed and if Italy is con- 
tinued to be considered at Geneva as a suitable member of the 
League and Abyssinia is to be considered as a pariah, then no 
small nation, no weak country, is safe from any Power to whom 
either its destruction or its annexation appears desirable. 

2 Rosary Gardens, S.W.7. F. BEAUFORT-PALMER 


BRITISH METHODS IN INDIA 


S1r,—It is little comfort to those of us who opposed the new 
Constitution for India to find that the Government are already 
placing obstacles in the way of its proper working. If, however, 
my information is correct, and I have no reason to doubt the 
accuracy or integrity of my informants, this is certainly the case 
in Bengal, where there exists a- small. but influential reactionary 
party called the United Muslim Party, which is represented in the 
Government. In order to capture the machinery of the new 
Constitution a number of radicals have formed the Praja, or 
Tenants’ Party, based on the worker and peasant. It is, of 
course, impossible for the Government to declare this party 
illegal, but it seems determined to do all it can-to prevent its 
growth. To this end high Government officials are being per- 
mitted, if not encouraged, to canvass for the United Muslim 
Party, and to dissuade people from joining the Praja. Party. 
Professors appointed by the Government, District Officers, 
Inspectors and other civil servants whom one would expect to 
observe the usual canons of political impartiality, are allowed to 
denounce the Praja Party and to urge support of the United 
Muslims. It is alleged, too, that favouritism has been shown in 
the promotion of junior officers, who are known to support the 
United Muslim Party, to important districts usually reserved for 
senior Officers. In one district such a newly appointed officer 
has been upsetting on trivial grounds the election to the District 
and Local Boards of members opposed to the Government ;_ the 
importance of this lies in the fact that it is to a large extent the 
members of these boards who determine the election to the 
Provincial Houses. 

Perhaps such methods would have little influence in this 
country, but to anyone who knows the wretched poverty of India 
and the way in which the spirit of the people has been broken, 
their effect will be apparent. ANTHONY GREENWOOD 

The Old Ship Cottage, 

East Mersea, Essex. 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 


Sir,—Mr. Lerner and Mr. Sweezy see everything in terms of 
Capitalism and Communism. This leads them to misinterpret 
the slant of British public opinion to-day. Capitalists and Com- 
munists in this country are, I suppose, about equally numerous, 
each I per cent., perhaps, of the population. The great majority 
of people are neither the one nor the other, and are just private 
individuals. But, in that capacity, they have one overwhelming 
preoccupation—the avoidance of war. 

What “ Socialist”? and Mr. Lerner and Mr. Sweezy and 
perhaps, Sir, you yourself tend to overlook, as an explanation of 
events, is the overwhelming success of pacifist propaganda in this 
country. Now that you are minded to criticise the Government 
for having recently avoided at least three suitable opportunities 
for risking war, you underestimate the effect on others of the 
pacifist movement of the past ten years. When the League of 
Nations was set up in 1919, the country was not pacifist in the 
sense that it is now. The pacifism of the average League 
supporter to-day has, unavoidably, weakened the League. Since, 
at the moment, the capitalist “ anti-reds’’ do not desire action, 


this unquestionably plays into their hands. As Sir Norman 
Angell has pointed out in his brilliant article in the Political 
Quarterly, from which you recently quoted, that is what none 
of us foresaw. But to see that only is to miss the greater part 
of the picture. The dominating factor behind this country’s 
policy is not the malice of the “ anti-reds,”’ but the blind deter- 
mination of the average man to keep out of war, including 
preventive wars, and out of threats of war, including those which 
may not, in fact, involve it, and out of hypothetical commitments 
for war, including those which may help to keep the peace. In 
this Mr. Baldwin represents the country, and that (not Lord 
Rothermere) is the source of his authority. 

You may approve this or disapprove it. There is—there 
always was—much to be said against a too unqualified pacifism. 
But those. who fail to observe it and interpret everything in 
terms of Capitalist and Communist theory are blind to their 
surroundings. J. M. Keynes 

Tilton, Firle, Sussex. 


POLITICS AND WITCHCRAFT 


S1r,—Mr. Geoffrey Pyke certainly deserves praise for demand- 
ing that more intense scientific research should be devoted to 
ridding the world of myth-making. But many of his readers 
will have been amazed to see that it should be “‘ Herr Hitler who 
has pointed the way” to this goal. Surely, if this is not an 
extremely subtle form of irony, Mr. Pyke has forgotten all 
he said before in his otherwise very penetrating article. That 
Hitler, one of the most cunning myth-makers of our times, should 
help us to escape “‘ from the dynamic credulity ” which binds 
us to the witchburners and the believers in magic is a contradic- 
tion in terms. 

All suspicion that Mr. Pyke may have been sarcastic when he 
wrote that vanishes, however, when he—as a proof for his 
contention—quotes from Hitler’s plan for twenty-five years’ 
peace. Mr. Pyke does not say, as any of his readers would 
expect him to do, “‘ Aha, I can tell you why you say that.” 
No, his naive comment is : “ The purpose is clear. Germany 
proposes the demilitarisation of the lie.’ Really, the purpose is 
clear; but obviously not to Mr. Pyke. It is not the demilitarisation 
but the concentration of the lie upon one other country. The 
incessant campaign in the German press and propaganda against 
Soviet Russia and the working-up of hatred and suspicion 
which recently preceded the increase of the time of military 
service are ample proof of that. 

Mr. Pyke desires that the German scholars who are to aid in 
the destruction of myth should be Aryan. Again, one does not 
know whether this special emphasis on race is yet another 
attempt at sarcasm or whether Mr. Pyke shares the “ belief in 
contemporary Germany ” that Jews have a “dangerous quality,” 
a problem to which he devoted a paragraph earlier on. Perhaps 
he would like the assistance of one of those scholars who produce 
that “‘ ghastly drivel ”’ which “ Critic ’’ mentions in his comments 
on the book Anti-Semitismus in Wort und Bild ? W. B. 


STANDARDS OF LIVING IN USS.S.R. 
AND BRITAIN 


Sir,—Mr. Archibald Robertson’s analysis of the state of the 
case as regards economic imperialism is illuminating in more ways 
than one. He suggests that overseas investments have benefited 
British labour indirectly by making British capitalists more 
squeezable on the whole. This may or may not be true, but 
it is certainly not the whole truth of the matter. The invest- 
ment of British capital in tea plantations, for example, may 
or may not benefit labour indirectly by making capitalists 
more squeezable. It benefits the workers directly by enabling 
them to drink tea bought at a modest price. If the worker 
benefits by the exploitation of backward peoples, he benefits 
primarily through the price at which he obtains the products 
of their labour. These direct benefits of economic imperialism 
to labour are certain, calculable and important. The indirect 
benefits about which Mr. Robertson makes such a pother are 
dubious alike in extent and importance. 

Moreover, the state of the case as Mr. Robertson expounds it 
is a piece of conjectural analysis excogitated in his private study. 
So far as I am aware, neither he nor any other Marxist has ever 
attempted to justify it by an appeal to facts. They assume it to 
be true, because they would like it to be true. Mr. Robertson 
admits grudgingly that the skill, etc., of British workers may have 
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done something—not much of course—to improve the position 
of some British workers—not many of course. How do the 
Marxists know that the indirect effects of economic imperialism 
aré the all-important factor in the comparatively high standard of 
living of the British workers, and the character and skill of the 
workers only a’minor and almost ‘negligible factor? As a‘ matter 
of fact, they don’t know. Without examination and without 
evidence they assert it as an incontroversible truth, because it 
seems to them the most hopeful way of minimising the contrast 
between Great Britain and the U.S.S.R. In Marxist circles this 
is called thinking realistically about society. In other circles, 
where men are befogged by subjectivism and idealism, it would 
be recognised for what it is, either self-deception or intellectual 
dishonesty. 

The Marxist, Mr. Robertson tells us, is not prepared to draw 
any kind of line between legitimate and necessary features of 
economic imperialism and its abuses. Every feature of the system, 
every event in its history, every form of exploitation for which it 
has been or is responsible, is equally legitimate, equally necessary, 
and if I may so abuse the term, equally abusive. Since all profits 
are derived from exploitation, it makes no difference whether the 
form of exploitation be cruel and inhuman as in Leopold’s Congo, 
or mild and humane as in some well-managed tea plantation. But 
even if one accepts, as I do not, the Marxist theory of exploitation, 
it cannot be right to refuse to distinguish between forms of exploita- 
tion which are intolerable and forms which may for the present 
be tolerated. I never claimed to draw any hard and fast line ; but 
to refuse to draw any line at all, to regard the worst excesses as 
just as much part of the system as other more normal abuses, 
is in my judgment a form of intellectual dishonesty. Incidentally, 
the terms “ necessary” and “ inevitable ” in Marxist philosophy 
are ambiguous and have no defensible intelligible meaning. 

It is part of the Marxist controversial technique to represent 
all who differ from them as poor deluded idealists living in a 
subjective and unreal world. Marxists are the only reajists, 
thinking objectively and honestly, free from all personal bias and 
prejudice, pure scientists. This arrogant claim is either sheer 
cant, or else it is the delusion of fanatics, a terribly dangerous 
delusion, because it breeds and justifies all kinds of untruthfulness 
and cruelty. H. G. Woop 

Old Quarry, Almeley, Herefordshire. 


THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE 


S1r,—Op. August Ist you published a letter from me in which 
I made certain remarks based on an article by Mr. Garnett on 
Mr. Mencken’s book The American Language. 

As I admitted, I had no knowledge of the book, but gathered 
my ideas from the article. I now understand that these ideas 
were quite wrong and no doubt were not the ideas which Mr. 
Garnett meant to convey. I gathered that Mr. Mencken was 
laying down certain rules as to the correct words to be used to 
convey certain ideas (for example, he might have said that “ ele- 
vator ’”’ was correct and “ lift ” incorrect, or vice versa), and, being 
interested in the subject but not yet having read the book, I 
described such attempts to legislate as “ absurd ”’ and “ pontifica- 
ting.” 

I am sorry that I conveyed a wrong impression about Mr. 
Mencken’s thesis. My criticism, however true in the abstract, 
did not apply to this particular book. ADRIAN STEPHEN 

50, Gordon Square, W.C.r1. 


THE SALZBURG FESTIVAL 


Sir,—Mr. W. J. Turner’s judgment on the Salzburg Festival 
will be shared by many who have attended regularly for several 
years. The performance of Milhaud’s Le Pauvre Matelot was 
one of the few signs of vitality in the Festival, apart from the 
lasting greatness of Toscanini’s conducting. May I add to 
Mr. Turner’s notice the fact that the production of Le Pauvre 
Matelot, with its completely French atmosphere, and the famili- 
arity of the singers with a difficult score and a constructionist 
stage set, were due largely to the untiring efforts of Herr Hofstetter, 
the founder of the Music Studio? Although hampered by 
opposition from the Festival Committee (he was even forbidden 
to engage a ballet company during August) his production showed 
that there may be hope for a rejuvenated Salzburg in the future. 
Maybe the Music Studio will gradually extend its act‘vities in 
opposition to the Festival; or, better, this salutary influence 
from outside will urge the Festival Committee to reconsider the 
apparent sacrifice of quality to box-office revenue, and, in par- 


ticular, the excessive demands made of the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Then, in a few years, Salzburg could claim again her 
musical supremacy in Europe. 

Let us hope, meanwhile, that the B.B.C. will revive their 
abandoned project of performing Christopher Columbus, so that in 
England we can hear a full-sized choral work by Milhaud, whom 
Mr. Turner calls “the most gifted of the known contemporary 
French composers.” RICHARD R. Forp 

32 Percy Street, 

Tottenham Court Road, W.1 


ENGLISH HOTELS 


Str,—Mr. Woolf presents the sorriest of spectacles, that of the 
intellectual defending the uneatable. May I, by way of collateral 
corroboration, edify your indulgent readers by bringing up on 
paper the following most unedifying and inedible repast served 
upon me a few days ago by a “ filthy stripling ’ on a railway jour- 
ney. Jtem : Mulligatawny soup, well illustrating the literal meaning 
of “ mulligatawny,”’ which is derived from a Tamil word meaning 
“pepper water.” Item: Grilled fish with a top crust like solidi- 
fied larva, accompanied by a sodden potato. Jtem: Boiled 
chicken accompanied by more dusky and sodden balls, a heap of 
tough yet entirely tasteless and watery French beans, a few very 
autumnal leaves of lettuce and some stray melancholic wisps of 
other one-time green-stuff. Followed an aptly named plum-tart 
complete with section of crust possessing all the essential char- 
acteristics of common carpenter’s plywood, the whole costing 
four shillings and sixpence. I defy Mr. Woolf or anyone else 
to come upon such an assemblage of grotesque oddments pur- 
porting to be a meal on any Continental train or to deny that 
precision of palate such as is the birthright of the French nation 
is an essential part of true civilisation. Finally, I recommend 
any of your readers who still require convincing after reading 
Mr. E. M. Forster’s devastating and delicious letter to obtain 
the English Folk Cookery Association’s Good Food Register 
(price 6d.), which has been compiled presumably ‘n order to 
show what the best English hotels are capable of. They can then 
judge for themselves, but I can only say that such meals as I 
have been at pains to sample from the list have convinced me that 
its purpose has been only too adequately achieved ! 

3 St. George’s Terrace, GEORGE RICHARDS 

Regents Park, N.W.1. 





Sir,—I have recently returned from the South of France by 
motor coach, and I can assure you that hotels charging the same 
as our smaller English hotels do not provide “‘ hot ”’ water in their 
taps. Baths are always extra, and are difficult to obtain. 

In London, I can stay in a small hotel where, for 6s. per night, 
I get a room with really hot water in the tap, a bath and an excellent 
breakfast with fruit. 

In Lyons, a hotel charging the equivalent price was distinctly 
uncomfortable. The water was cold, there was no lavatory on 
the landing, and to take a bath one had to cross a yard in the rain. 

20 West Cromwell Road, S.W.s. KATHLEEN RUCK 


GOLD FEVER 


S1r,—If Mr. David Garnett thinks Mr. L. M. Nesbitt’s remini- 
scences in Gold Fever are not slightly fictitious, he is entitled to 
say so; but it is a pity that he should make fantastic statements 
in the present tense about Rand gold mining. I quote only two 
consecutive sentences from his review of that book in your issue 
of July 18th. 

“The white miner has an expectation of eight years of life 
before he succumbs. Miners and engineers are in the habit of 
having X-ray photographs taken from time to time, showing the 
dark deposit of silica dust in their lungs, and these they pin up 
beside photographs of actresses.” 

White miners are compelled to be medically examined free of 
charge every six months by a staff of doctors under the control of 
the Miner’s Phthisis Bureau set up by the Government. Annually 
each miner’s lungs are X-ray photographed by this Bureau and 
the plates carefully examined for the first signs of silicosis. The 
Bureau has published the fact that no miner who has joined the 
industry within the last ten years has yet contracted silicosis. 

Natives employed on the Rand gold mines receive free board 
and lodging and are paid between seven and seventeen shillings per 
week ; high wages for “ slaves, except in name, watched over and 
beaten, etc.” But Mr. Garnett is hopelessly misinformed on the 
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whole subject. Mining on the Rand to-day is a highly specialised 
trade demanding sobriety, physical fitness and intelligence. It 
offers good wages, good holidays and as much independence as a 
wage earner may expect. We do not have to ask our employers if 
we may marry, but then we earna good deal more than the £200 
a year of the bank clerk mentioned in “A London Diary.” 
Vogelstruisbult G.M.A. Ltd., F. H. Upcotr 
East Rand. 


Miscellany 


A BRITISH FREE PEOPLE’S 


e THEATRE 


Ar different periods in the history of human society the 
theatre has had a different meaning. Sometimes it was the 
theatre of the people, at others that of the aristocracy. The 
Greek tragedies were people’s tragedies. The dramas of 
Euripides formulated the actual burning religious and political 
problems which preoccupied the Greek people. The comedies 
of Aristophanes dealt with everyday political questions. Their 
heroes, whether in serious or satirical roles, were exponents of 
their own times. Other times and certain other political 
systems, on the other hand, persecuted the theatre and saw in 
it a menace to the morals of society and its strength. Either 
they did not understand the social function of the theatre or 
they understood it too well. 

One of the great purposes of art is to purge the passions, 
to strengthen the will, to broaden the vision and to deepen 
the sense of right and wrong, of true and untrue, of social 
and anti-social. The theatre has also an important political 
function. The bourgeois theatre is in fact very often a 
powerful political instrument, though it pretends to be non- 
political. When the bourgeois class was in the ascendant its 
theatre was revolutionary. In The Marriage of Figaro, in the 
dramas of the young Schiller, in The Dumb Woman of Portict, 
one sees the revolutionary spirit of the young, rising bourgeoisie 
attacking the privileges of the aristocracy and of the feudal 
overlords. By the time the bourgeoisie had itself seized power 
and was satisfied, the drama no longer questioned the funda- 
mental structure of society. The basic social relations were 
treated as eternal, sacrosanct and immutable. Only the con- 
flicts and passions of individuals, of the sexes and of cliques, 
were dramatised. only the symptoms were dealt with and the 
fundamental issues of society remained untouched. When 
this happens, the audience is led to believe that social functions 
are static, eternal fate. But Fate itself changes in the course 
of history. There is seldom human fate which is not deter- 
mined by society. Only a few values and circumstances are 
eternal. 

Now, we see that in the last decade a new type of theatre 
has arisen, which stands in direct opposition to the ordinary 
theatre. Some might call it social, others revolutionary, and 
a third might consider it the proletarian theatre. It is the 
artistic expression of those social strata which, during centuries, 
have been suppressed and without rights, and which to-day 
are struggling to claim power and rights, and are striving to 
shoulder social order. 

This movement began in the ’nineties. Its first artistic 
expression was social realism, which in Germany is called 
“naturalism.” As long as these dramatists, such as Haupt- 
mann in Germany, Gorky in Russia, Galsworthy and Shaw in 
England, showed in satirical vein only one aspect of society, 
or expressed the sufferings of the people and aroused the pity 
of the audience, society adopted their dramas and comedies 
in a more or less tolerant spirit. But when dramatists arise 
who portray the people as an independent force fighting for 
freedom, no longer asking for pity, but out to conquer and 
claim their rights, then indignation is aroused and one says 
these plays are propaganda. 

In Germany the importance of the theatre was recognised 





much earlier than in this country. At the time in the ‘nineties 
when the commercial theatre was putting on merely vapid and 
superficial plays, which meant nothing to the people, and 
which were supposed to be “ thrilling,” though they were in 
fact merely boring, and wherein the costumes were far richer 
than the content, a theatre association was founded in Berlin. 
It called itself the Free People’s Theatre—die freie Volks- 
buehne. At first only a couple of dozen people joined it, 
then there were thousands, and at the time before Hitler came 
to power this organisation claimed millions of members 
throughout the country. It had the active support of the 
Trade Unions, the Co-operative Unions and all pro- 
gressive organisations. The Berlin Volksbuehne alone had 
more than a hundred and fifty thousand regular members, 
and owned one of the most beautiful and most modern theatres 
in Berlin, in which every day an audience of two thousand 
people listened spellbound to classical plays or to tragedies 
and comedies which represented their own case, and gave 
word and form to their hopes, dreams and conflicts. 

The organisation of these theatre associations was demo- 
cratic. Every member paid about two shillings a year, which 
entitled him to see twelve performances. He paid one shilling 
extra for each performance. There was a universal price te 
members. A ticket for the front row of the stalls cost no 
more than that for a seat in the gallery. Seats were raffled 
before each performance. The theatre was run by a staff of 
experienced technical and administrative experts, the repertory 
was selected by a committee to which members who could 
claim artistic competence themselves belonged. This theatre 
was not reserved for members of the association only: it was 
there for everyone with the difference that non-members were 
obliged to pay the usual West-end theatre prices, that is, ten 
shillings to twelve-and-six for the best seats. If one of the 
Volksbuehne plays was a great success, people flocked from 
the richer districts to see it, thus adding to both the income 
and future possibilities of the Free People’s Theatre. The 
most famous actors appeared on this stage, the most dis- 
tinguished producers gave their services. Actors who com- 
manded the largest star salaries in Berlin’s West-end theatres 
were willing to work for a few months for the People’s Theatre 
for modest sums. 

Every big provincial town in Germany, indeed even quite 
small villages, had their own People’s Theatre associations, 
which had their own administration but were in connection 
with the head office. The country had many regional and 
local branches. Where these branches were not large enough 
to support their own theatre, they had it in their means to 
determine what play should be given in the commercial 
theatre. They ordered from the director a regular number of 
tickets for certain evenings and requested that certain classical 
and modern plays should be given. At regular intervals special 
performances were given for the members of the Free People’s 
Theatre only. These were closed to the general public. 

It is my firm belief that a similar enterprise would have 
the greatest possible chance for success and developmeni in 
this country. During the years in which I have lived in 
England I have had the opportunity to visit many parts of the 
country. To my astonishment I have discovered how many 
hundreds of amateur dramatic societies there are. The 
amateur theatre has its own great importance. But it can 
never fulfil the mission which the professional theatre has. 
The professional theatre need not compete with the amateur 
theatre: both have different functions, which are often 
complementary. 

In hardly any other European country have I met with a 
more enthusiastic theatre audience than in this country. 
With what rapt attention, with what lively pleasure it follows 
the action on the stage! No wonder. England is, after all, 
the land of Shakespeare, and a Shakespeare could not have 
arisen among the English people had there not been the 
public. 

The time has come to build up a true Free People’s Theatre 
in England. Large sections of the population whe to-day 
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attend bad films or doubtful places of amusement can be 
re-won for serious drama. But one condition is necessary : 
the best is just good enough for the people. The best actors 
must play, the best producers must stage, the best plays must 
be given. Such a People’s Theatre should foster classic drama 
and it should ease the way for young playwrights of all countries 
whose work may still be immature but who show promise of 
strength and talent. I believe that in a few years a group of 
young dramatists—of whom there is at present a dearth in 
English letters—will come into being once given a theatre 
which will produce their works. For certain forms of art are 
smothered for lack of air in which to breathe. A Free People’s 
Theatre does not mean that a play should be given merely 
because it expresses the right convictions. The best con- 
victions have no meaning in the theatre, can indeed only do 
harm, unless presented and allied with true aesthetic force to 
give them form and significance. ERNST TOLLER 


FAREWELL, ENG. LIT. 


Farewext “ Father of the Heroic Couplet . . . Uncle of the 
Sex Lyric . . . strong lyrical vein . . . Lamb’s sly rejoinder.” 

Good-bye “ influence of . . . killedinatavern brawl . . . it 
is surprising that so eminent a scholar as Dr. Bell . . . willing 
suspension of disbelief . . . cp. cf. sic. [sic.] ff.” 

A familiar world, still flourishing at the outward parts, 
but dying at the centre, is passing. The time has come to 
preserve its likeness, ‘to describe its features for posterity. 
This world, which revolves round editions of, histories of, 
talk about, and biographies of the authors of, English Litera- 
ture is actually nameless; yet much of the reading life of 
many of us has been spent within its precincts. ‘“‘ Eng. Lit,” or 
“ Lit,” as it might be called, has pursued us beyond school or 
university days. Newspapers have been founded to cater for 
it; famous old dailies have regular Lit pages ; there are jour- 
nalists who live by pushing in articles on Cobbett, or the 
Discordant Marriage of the Carlyles: plays are written round 
its more Dickensian characters and themes: a book on the 
Hardy Country would till very recently go to ten thousand : 
Chaucer’s Prologue is quoted in silly season leaders : charabanc 
trips to Dove Cottage are regular in holiday programmes : 
Gray’s Elegy is broadcast with the Stoke Poges churchbells 
as effects: the postman who meets me as I catch the last 
post says, “And so to bed——.” 

But now, there is a change. The waters are sinking. The 
arcane source is drying up. History demands, Science de- 
mands, that before it disappears altogether, some record of 
Lit must be preserved. 

The Order of Merit. Its standards are based on an absolute 
distinction. On one side stand certain unapproachable 
creatures, the Great Writers, phenomenal and separate ; on the 
other side stand Us. The names of these great ones are 
ranked, in one unalterable order of merit. Shakespeare No. 
1... long pause then Milton and Wordsworth bracketed 
second . . . Fielding fourteenth, Cowper nineteenth .. . 
and so on. How has this hierarchy been established ? There 
was none of this fixity a hundred years ago. Not even the 
absolute number oneness of Shakespeare was taken for granted. 
Nor has the ranking followed the judgment of leading members 
of the order. Johnson, in the Lives of the Poets thought Pope 
worth twice as much space as Milton, and Addison (as poet 
our one hundred and sixteenth) four times as much as Gray 
(our 32nd). Byron’s ranking of his contemporaries reverses 
their Lit order : 

Scott is undoubtedly the Monarch of Parnassus . .. I should 
place Rogers next in the living list . . . Moore and Campbell both 
third [then] . . . Southey and Wordsworth and Coleridge. . . . 
How wrong, in the eyes of Lit (or as Lit would say, by the 

verdict of Posterity). For what are the qualifications de- 
manded from candidates? Indispensable for inclusion in the 
Big Twenty is what may be called “ knowledge of the heart.” 
In practice this means that absolute preference is given to 





writers who concentrate successfully on human traits and 
types, who describe to the reader the psychological detail of Man 
as the reader knows it already. But even knowledge of the heart 
is not so important as the possession of a clearly cut character. 
Johnson, Shelley, Carlyle, are ideal men for Lit. Each has 
the clearest of lines. Shelley is ‘‘ burning youth and ideal- 
ism,” and if the whole of his life and writings cannot be re- 
conciled with an adolescent picture of such a type, his life is 
irrelevant. Herrick, we will say, is by virtue of twenty poems, 
“ Cavalier Love Lyrist,” sweet and charming. If his collected 
works seem to present something quite different it makes no 
matter. They are “ later work” or a “ sick man’s fancy.” 
The fact is that the Lit public, or readers about (as distinct 
from readers of) Lit, like to identify themselves with these 
heroic figures. But, curiously, it is not the traits of sensitive 
apprehension, powers of experiencing and knowing, which they 
like to find analogies of in themselves. It is a common human 
weakness they settle on. No. 12 was .unsuccessful in his 
domestic life: No. 16 rewrote his letters before publication 
so that he himself should appear in a more favourable light: 
No. 35 was contemptibly sycophantic in his dedications : 
No. 60 took drugs. Human weakness and human strength 
as well—but never beyond the all-too-human. Too much 
superhumanity would make difficult that process of identi- 
fication by which each Lit man chooses his favourite char- 
acter from the hierarchy of writers and warms himself in the 
blaze of it, seeing in the traits for which his favourite is most 
famous richer expressions of more tentative traits in himself. 
Thus Johnson, it may be, is their idealisation of their own 
after-dinner wisdom: Carlyle their own crabbed unsoci- 
ability seen as eccentric genius: Byron their desperate anti- 
social, good-man-gone-bitter selves: Wordsworth them- 
selves admiring the view: Coleridge themselves not keeping 
an appointment, or smoking too many cigarettes: Pope 
themselves scoring off an enemy: Addison and endless 
essayists their smilingly thoughtful selves : and Charles Lamb, 
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of course, themselves, human, humorous, admirer of poets 
yet no poet: critic yet sympathetic understander of human 
nature as well. 

Lambination. Charles Lamb, in fact, is the archetype of Lit 
Attitude A. Lambination has little to do with its original 
and stimulating Founder. The influence of Lamb’s manner 
of writing is bad only because all such influences are bad. 

The Lambinator is gently opposed to that other great Lit 
group, the Notes-on-Shakespeare group. He mildly denun- 
ciates all such painstaking work, because he is the idler with the 
pipe. What he goes in for is Human Side, which he under- 
stands perfectly because he is so tremendously human himself. 
He contemplates, he understands, and however many cxamples 
there may be to prove that genius can be fervent, sensual, 
violent, hating, there is always the implication that the essential 
writing is the Lambinatory kind of writing, in which quietness, 
contemplation, and humour dashed with sadness and a touch 
of Ah-the-Past is the thing. His qualification for writing 
about Lit subjects is an implied learning, a suggestion that 
he is soaked in the minutiae of his subject (knowledge of the 
great famous things to be taken for granted). And he ex- 
presses this knowledge by the inverted comma attitude. His 
reader will have a feeling that every other line contains a 
phrase too famous even for quote marks, and that he himself has 
blundered into a cultured circle of old friends in which he is 
a hopeless outsider. Ben Jonson is called “ Ben,” Donne 
is “ Jack Donne,” Jane Austen (on account of some private 
joke into which he cannot join) is “ Miss Austen,” and there 
will be unexplained references to things like “ Dorothy’s pin 
money,” “S.G.’s glass coach,” or Gray’s “ Scroggie.” The 
Lambinator is allusive. “In my book,” says Whitman, 
“* there will be no reference to other books, poems, authors. .. .” 
But for Lit Attitude A even its character of thoughtful Humour 
seems quoted. Allusions are what it feeds on, and allusions 
are what it produces. But the same crop won’t grow on the 
same patch for ever. So farewell, inverted commas: good-bye, 
Lamb’s sly rejoinder ; farewell,“ ”. |STEPHEN POTTER 


SHAKESPEARE FILMED 


“As You Like It,” at the Carlton. 


Though this film has rather a feeble plot, it is superior to all 
others in one respect—the excellence of its dialogue. Herr Czinner, 
the director, seems not to have been entirely aware of this excellence, 
for far too much of the film is silent: after a minute of dialogue, 
we have a minute of mere photography, so that the allegro appro- 
priate to comedy is reduced to a most depressing adagio. Evidently 
the technique of the film is different from that of the stage, and 
Herr Czinner has been interested to see what new advantages the 
camera can bring to the interpretation of Shakespeare. “ None ”’ 
would seem to be the answer, in so far as this production is con- 
cerned. The most obvious advantage would be in the settings, 
and these are the worst feature of the film. The exterior of Duke 
Frederick’s palace looks as if it had been designed by Buzzard or 
Gunter, and the interior resembles the foyer and corridors of 
a Super Cinema De Luxe. The forest scenes are less vulgar but 
more insipid. It would have been possible to improve on a stage 
performance by using natural scenery, with romantic horizons and 
photogenic clouds. Alternatively an artist might have enchanted 
us with a stylised Arden. Falling bang between two stools, this 
film gives us a would-be realistic forest erected in a studio—prosaic, 
stuffy and sadly lacking the beauties of either art or nature. 
And the director’s chief contribution to an idyllic atmosphere 
has been to introduce continual processions of sheep, chickens, 
ducks, cows, cranes, and swans (to say nothing of a lioness, a 
python and Nanna out of Peter Pan). Much of the acting is 
excellent. Miss Bergner is enormously accomplished, and achieves 
her effects with the certainty of long experience. She cannot, of 
course, give us the English music of Shakespeare’s verse, but she 
is never incomprehensible. Indeed her fault is to dot every i 
twice, to double-cross every t: she is altogether too emphatic, 
too expressive. Her conception of Rosalind has the merit of being 
comic and high-spirited, but there is an extreme archness in it 
which may grate on those who cannot live up to Sir James Barrie. 
At any moment, we feel, this Rosalind may ask us to clap our 
hands if we believe in fairies. But Miss Bergner’s gravest mistake 


is that she has taken from Rosalind her innocence. Shakespeare’: 
heroines are not mealy-mouthed, but they are fresh. And here 
the smile at moments lengthens to a leer; the jerkined girl weighs 
the luscious Orlando with too greedy and too knowing an cye, 
and we feel that she will reveal herself a witch and gobble him up. 
Peter Pan has got mixed up with something out of Strindberg. 
How disappointing that Miss Bergner with all her talent should 
so have missed the real Rosalind! Mr. Laurence Olivier’s 
Orlando and Mr. Leon Quartermaine’s Jaques are triumphantly 
good: when they are speaking we are indeed in Arden. They 
give us a notion of the delight which Shakespeare filmed could be. 
Mr Ainley as the Duke has a most melodious voice, but the 
microphone exaggerates certain actorish vowel-sounds, from which 
the two others are admirably free. Celia’s vowels struck me as 
faulty in a graver way. It was no doubt necessary to cut the 
play, but can there be any good reason for so cruelly truncating 
or omitting the songs? Mr. William Walton was responsible for 
the music, and we should have liked much more of it. Altogether 
this production is too unsatisfactory to throw much light on the 
film possibilities of Shakespeare, but at least it should warn future 
directors not to hold up the dialogue with needless patches of silent 
camera-work. We hope to see a film Macbeth or Othello, for 
Shakespeare’s tragedies are far easier than his comedies. Many 
of his jokes are feeble, his poetry is beyond human praise. 
RAYMOND MORTIMER 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“Swing Along,” at the Gaiety 

Musical comedy, like incandescent gas mantles, Homburg hats 
and the architecture of Sir Reginald Blomfield, has an Edwardian 
flavour which appeals to the sentimental amateur of the neiges 
d’antan. Coming out of the Gaiety, one sees the ghosts of gilded 
youths, laden with orchids and monocles, waiting at the stage door 
to conduct bosomy chorus girls with puffed-out hair to supper 
at Romano’s. A spectral urchin beside a hansom whistles 
Yip-i-addy-i-ay. And in the theatre, the scenery and jokes 
maintain the sweet illusion ® the Gaiety girls of thirty years ago 
have dwindled into dowager peeresses, but Messieurs Harker’s 
backcloths are as immutable as the mountains and the rivers which 
they represent. And many of the jokes are vintage. But the 
leading ladies now are not Dorothy Perkins but American Beauties. 
Miss Louise Browne has the albino hair made modish by Holly- 
wood, and Miss Zelma O’Neal turns the soubrette into a tough 
baby, a rogue in pig-iron rather than in porcelain. The scene is 
France, and the plot concerns a would-be Yellow Shirt Dictator, 
who has a double. But the comic possibilities of this subject are 
sacrificed to the convention that musical comedy must not leave 
the narrow path of puerility. The chorus girls are pretty and 
disciplined, the music is not unwhistleable, and Mr. Fred Emney 
shows what experience can make out of rather thin material. 
But it is Mr. Leslie Henson we go to see. He is a three- 
dimensional caricature, a Bateman hero in the flesh, as malleable 
as a figure in a Disney film, with legs which grow suddenly shorter, 
arms which he can put “out of drawing,” and a gutta-percha 
face. His drill in the No Shirt Army is specially scrumptious 
fooling, and all the funnier for being implicit criticism : the frantic 
laughter it started suggests that we are not yet educated up to 
the delights of totalitarianism. 


THE COMING WEEK 


Fripay, September 11th— 
“ Careless Rapture,”” Drury Lane. 
National Rose Society’s Show, New Horticultural Hall. 
Prof. P. M. S. Blackett, Luke Fawcett, Mrs. Cecil Chesterton an¢ 
others on “‘ New Soviet Constitution,” Essex Hall, 8. 
SuNDAY, September 13th— 
S. K. Ratcliffe, “Ourselves and the Spanish Crisis,” 11 a.m., 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C.1 
Monbay, September 14th— 
* Love’s Labour’s Lost,” Old Vic. 
“ The Tiger,”’ Embassy. 
** Sylvia und Ihr Chauffeur,” Academy Cinema, 
“* Animal Crackers,”’ Everyman Cinema. 
TuEspDAY, September 15th— 
“ This’ll Make You Whistle,” Palace. 
WEDNESDAY, September 16th— 
“ Girl Unknown,” New ? 
TuurspaAy, September 17th— 
“* Certainly, Sir,’ Hippodrome. 
“ Monkey Business,”’ Everyman Cinema. 
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BALFOULR 


by BLANCHE E. C. DUGDALE (Mrs. Edgar Dugdale) 


In volume I of the most important biography of the 
year, there is an intimate personal record of the most 
enigmatic figure in British politics and remarkable 
revelations of secret political history from 1880-1906 


Balfour’s love affair—Advice on making a maiden speech—Negotiations with 
Gladstone and Chamberlain—‘“‘ Bloody Balfour ’’ in Ireland—Parnell’s divorce and 
the consequences—Private life in the “ nineties ’’—First encounter with Lloyd George 
—Kitchener summed up-—A General exposed—His stand for Church and State- 

First dilemma—Curzon put in his place—Political defeat—Admiration for the Jews. 


For some of the most interesting and revealing letters that have ever appeared in any 
political biography, readers are referred to pages 69, 74, 93, 97, 113, 152, 168, 183, 197, 
201, 258, 260, 296, 306, 351, 396, 398, 427. {Ready Thursday, Sept. 17. Illustrated 18/-} 


A selection of HUTCHINSON’ important new books 


MYSTERIES of LIFE| WALTER LONG 
& DEATH : > a ieee AND HIS TIMES 




















The Right Rev. E. BARNES, BERTRAND By Sir CHARLES PETRIE 
RUSSELL, Professor J. "E. S. HALDANE, Professor “ This excellent biography throws light not only on his 
CYRIL BURT, Professor F. G. DONNAN, Professor (Sir Charles Petrie’s) immediate subject, but on his con- 
H. SPENCER JONES, Professor H. LEVY, temporaries and his time.”—Morning Post. 

Professor E. V. APPLETON, Professor E. N. da C. “ Many sidelights on politics revealed for the first time.” 
ANDRADE, Professor J. C. FLUGEL. 6/- —Daily Telegraph. Illustrated 18]- 


: BURGOMASTER 
ee MAX 


Oscar E. MILLARD & AUGUSTE VIERSET 


There are vivid scenes of Petrograd before the upheaval ; 


Moscow during the horror of Military Communism, famine “Tt is well balanced and, although the horrors of . four 
and the Red Terror. This is a unique story of courage years of enemy occupation are vividly presented, it is, 
and suffering, and a wonderful testament of faith and on the whole, not overcharged with bitterness. Times. 
hope. Illustrated 15/- Illustrated 18}- 








Slaves — witchcraft — voodoo ! 


NKNOWN LIBERIA 


by HARRY J. GREENWALL & ROLAND WILD 18/- 


Certain vested interests have previously made it impossible for anyone to give the true facts about 
Liberia. With unique facilities at their disposal, the authors of this book are able to reveal the 
truth concerning the traffic in slaves, witchcraft and voodoo. 417 illustrations 


Send for Autumn list HUTCHINSON & CO (Publishers) Lid LONDON EC4 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Tue publication of Sherston’s Progress (Faber, 7s. 6d.), in 
which Siegfried Sassoon completes the triology which he 
began in Memoirs of a Fox-hunting Man is really, what pub- 
lishers claim for every second book, an event of real interest to 
all of us. There have been many accounts of the war in 
France but, in retrospect, too many of them leave much the 
same impression as an album of family photographs: the 
people are posed and sit with unnatural petrified expressions 
upon their faces. The Memoirs of an Infantry Officer is in a 
different class. It is spontaneous, vivid and full of the quality 
of life. Sassoon was attracted by some of the dangers of war 
—by getting to grips with the enemy for example—and by a 
lucky gift for introspection is able to show the effect of the 
war upon a highly strung, exceedingly courageous tempera- 
ment. It seems that we can only learn about war at second- 
hand from brave men. The cowards cannot see what is going 
on sufficiently objectively, nor can they really make us share 
the sick and abject fatalism of fear. It needed Shakespeare’s 
genius to express the philosophy of cowardice: no Thersites 
has written an honest account of the Western Front. Sassoon 
had that rare mixture, only found in the very finest men, of 
extreme physical courage and great sensitiveness and imagina- 
tion. Whether that is the reason or not, or whether Sassoon 
simply happens to be a better writer than any of the others, 
The Memoirs of an Infantry Officer, which I read again this 
summer, seems to be much the best of the war books I know. 
It contains the most marvellous account of actual fighting, and 
the ending, in which Sherston makes his protest against the 
war and refuses to go on fighting, shows us that his courage 
and initiative was not of one sort only and is a wonderful 
climax, a climax which is of the utmost interest now, since in 
the war which is now being organised, there will be many to 
imitate him. It will be most interesting to see whether the 
Sherstons are treated with individual attention, or just 
impatiently got rid of. 
7 * * 

Sherston’s Progress opens with unavoidable anticlimax. 
Sherston had acted from emotional rather than intellectual 
conviction and had expected resistance. But the military 
authorities were far too clever for him and his protest against 
the war was doomed directly his friend, the poet “ David 
Cromlech,” had lied to him and betrayed him by telling him 
that he would be certified insane. Thus Sherston was “ saved 
from himself” by Cromlech, who persuaded him to go 
voluntarily to the shell-shock hospital, at Slateford, and his 
protest had fizzled out. It took him some time to realise this. 
Slateford, once a hydro, had become a hell which was elaborately 
cheerful by daylight, when the doctors did everything possible 
to counteract the gloom. 


But by night they lost control and the hospital became sepulchral 
and oppressive with saturations of war experience. One lay awake 
and listened to feet padding along passages which smelt of stale 
cigarette smoke. . . . By daylight each mind was a sort of aquarium 
for the psychopath to study. . . . But at night each man was back 
in his doomed sector of a horror-stricken front line where the panic 
and stampede of some ghastly experience was re-enacted among the 
livid faces of the dead. ... Shell-shock. How many a brief 
bombardment had its long-delayed after-effect in the minds of these 
survivors, many of whom had looked at their companions and laughed 
while inferno did its best to destroy them. Not then was their evil 
hour, but now; now, in the sweating suffocation of nightmare, in 
paralysis of limbs, in the stammering of dislocated speech. 

* . . 


Sherston, however, was not suffering from shell-shock, but 
supposed to be making a political protest to stop the war 
which produced these effects upon his companions. As he 
had no notion how to do so, he played golf, polished his clubs 
and talked to W. H. R. Rivers. For it is typical of all that is 
best in England and in the English system of government, that 





the great psychologist and anthropologist Rivers should have 
been put into uniform to deal tenderly and persuasively with 
Sassoon, who would have been shot in any other country. 
The excitement of getting to know Rivers was immense and 
his influence the biggest personal factor in Sherston’s life. 
And it was delightful out of France and playing golf and 
improving at it every day. So that when that talkative, self- 
opiniated pacifist Doctor Macamble sought Sherston out with 
congratulations in excruciating taste, and then pointed out that 
if he wanted to get a move on with stopping the war, there 
was nothing to prevent his taking the first train to London, 
Sherston was positively horrified, and he is so still : 

I suppose I ought tc have waxed indignant. Good Lord, he’s 
trying to persuade me to do the dirty on Rivers! . . . And have I 
been too hard on him? Well, I can only say that nothing I can do to 
Doctor Macamble could be worse than his advice to me—had I been 
imbecile enough to act on it. 

Sherston had already “ done the dirty ” on his colonel and his 
regiment, but he was incapable of realising that if you are going 
to act on principle, and embark on stopping wars, personal 
“ loyalties ” have to go by the board. But the passion of 
loyalty was very strong in Sherston and it is not surprising 
that he felt about Rivers as he did. The whole episode of 
Sassoon’s protest reminds me irresistibly of seeing a fine 
young ram break away from the flock and, stamping its hooves, 
defy the shepherd. An amused smile, a look to the gentle 
wise collie which will wait patiently, will cajole and not 
threaten, knowing that sooner or later the young rebel will 
tire of defiance and lose confidence. Then with shaggy collie 
at his heels, back he goes happily, helter-skelter, feeling safe 
again because he is with the other muttons, running down the 
road to the butcher’s to have his throat cut. 
* * * 


“One can do such a lot with a nasty look,” said the young 
lady who boasted that all her lovers were at the front. Rivers 
never gave Sherston a nasty look ; for one thing he knew that 
it was unnecessary. He could be left to take his own time. 
Having shown his mettle, having thrown away his M.C. ribbon, 
and contracted a new loyalty which preserved him from the 
worst consequences of his protest (it would have involved 
prolonged contact with the worst types of crank), Sherston 
went on playing golf for a bit and then went in and told Rivers 
his decision and saw an expression of relief come over his 
mentor’s face. The English system had won a victory. And 
compared with any alternative, what a wonderful, humane 
system it is! Sherston was reinstated, without formalities, as 
“an officer and a gentleman” and immediately the tone of 
the book changes completely. The uneasy, almost evasive 
note of bad-temper disappears and we plunge into the most 
delightful, glorious pages which have the freshness and the 
beauty of The Memoirs of a Fox-hunting Man. Actually the 
first results were exchanging golf for hunting with the Limerick 
pack. (There is an irresistible portrait, in the tradition of the 
greatest English farce, of a gloriously tipsy Irishman.) Next 
Sherston was drafted to Egypt, then to Palestine, and brought 
back, without seeing any fighting, to France. He was by then 
a Captain and found relief by looking after his men and 
protecting them from the stupidities of his superiors. There 
are wonderful pages, taken from his diary, describing the 
day-to-day life of his company. But when, in due course, he 
found himself in the front line trenches, the old Adam broke 
out again. Neglecting his duties, he got hold of a bayonet 
and was soon wriggling his way, about mid-day, across to the 
German trenches. 

I regarded myself as having scored a point against the people who 

had asserted that I was suffering from shell-shock. 
A second excursion, when he bombed a machine-gun, ended 
in Sherston’s being shot through the head by the “ most 
delightful N.C,O. I have ever known,” as he was getting back 
into the British trenches. And a flavour of asperity escapes 
him as he records the incident. However, Sergeant Wickham 
is treated more sympathetically than Doctor Macamble. 
Davip GARNETT 
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from JONATHAN CAPE'S SEPTEMBER | list 





SEPTEMBER 11 


Economists and the Public by W. H. HUTT 


Professor of Commerce in the University of Cape Town 


A challenge to the intelligentsia, who are accused of decrying the product 
of reason in the field of economics. It is demonstrated that the results 
of expert thought on economic problems are hidden from the public. 

15s. net i , 


SEPTEMBER 18 


Socialism by LUDWIG VON MISES 


Professor in the University of Vienna 


An examination of the problems of socialist construction on scientific lines, 
by the author of ‘The Theory of Money and Credit.’ 18s. net 





Strange Sea Road by WARREN BEDNALL 


The narrative of a journey under sail from Australia to VTurope 





sets ts 46 te 
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‘He has a sense of the romance of sailing ships which he is discreet enough 
to curtail; yet at moments he can fling his purple passages as well as 
Conrad. Anybody who enjoys descriptions of human conduct in unusual 
circumstances will enjoy this gay and lovely book.’ DAILY TELEGRAPH 


With 16 Illustrations 10s. 6d. net 
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Novel on Yellow Paper: or Work It Out 
for Yourself, by STEVIE SMITH. As witty and 
diverting as any novel of 1930—or 1937. “Has made 
me happy for two days, wrote DAVID GARNETT 


The Ramparts of The Two Doctors 
Virtue JOHN BROPHY ELIZABETH CAMBRIDGE 


ities: if *h Lon Midie! author of ‘Hostages to Fortune’ 

‘ By any just and strict standard of judgment 

a better novel than anything | have reviewed 

above: more chaste, more sober, truer and 

more delicate in feeling. . . . It is all right.’ 
OBSERVER 


~~ 


SP, EAR a, ee aie Se Fite os pie 


‘A thoroughly up-to-date and fast-moving 
story, in which the scene is staged alter- 
nately in England and Germany. His portraits, 
moreover, are really good.” SUNDAY TIMES 


The Bus Stops at Jupiter Fight 
Binham Lane — S. W. HYDE FRANCIS POLLOCK 


‘Mr. Hyde has exploited, and successfully, Here is a novel of Canadian city life which 

a social milieu so far almost untapped by will surprise, and perhaps startle, readers 

the novelist. Admirable characterisation and who have been accustomed to the accepted 

narrative. picture. The novel moves fast from start to 
C. DAY LEWIS in the DAILY ‘TELEGRAPH finish, but it slurs nothing. 


7s. 6d. net each 


JONATHAN CAPE THIRTY BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON 
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NEW NOVELS 


I Am Death. By REARDEN CONNER. Chapman and Hall. 
7s. 6d. 

But Beauty Vanishes. By Ricnarp BLAKEeR. Heinemann. 
qs. 6d, 

The Ramparts of Virtue. By Jonn Bropny. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Journey into Freedom. By Kaus Mann. _ Gollancz. 
7s. 6d. : 

Daze, the Magician. By ANTHONY BAERLEIN. Arthur Barker. 
7s. 6d. <o. 

The poetic souls of novelists twinkle through the windows of 
their titles. Choosing a title may be a parlour game for armament 
manufacturers, it can-be an enticing beginning to a day-dream 
about never-to-be-written novels ; for reviewers it is a matter of 
setting "em up, and roll, bowl or miss the milky ‘coconut. 
I Am Death is a bald announcement. It sounds far more like 
the comfortable ending of some medern womb-delving mysticism, 
than a title (as it is on this Occasion)-for the history of an Irish 
slum-dweller’s paranoia. The Joycian “ Nighttown” squalors, 
brawls over banisters_in Georgian tenement houses, days and 
nights decked with whiskey and- cold wind on street corners, 
punctuated by the gramophone and the gallants of the harlots on 
the second floor, by the maudlin curiosity; half maternal, half 
harpy, of the caretaker, by drunken Jack Mulligan’s Irish songs, 
with the communal lavatory and the Bheerless public library—hcre 
is a background for portraiture, which, like the photographer’s 
rosy bower, is no longer fashionable, For a generation that has 
swallowed its James Hanléy, and gulped down its Liam O’Flaherty, 
such dismal atmospherics can have no virtue of themselves, though 
here they are taken for granted, and there has been no attempt to 
make a sociological case of the circumstances which, about half-way 
through this book, send our poor underfed, underclothed hero 
off the rails. Wretched, unemployed, dole-less Morgan, bullied 
by his brother, taunted. by the old women of the house in which 
they live, infuriated by the contemptuous glances of Moll Kelleher’s 
sleek customer, goes from morose introspection to active resent- 
ment of the people who barred his way on pavements, to planning 
the extermination of the people, ‘‘ whores, parasites, gigolos,” 
who were his enemics because of their wealth. He is cracking up, 
you see, and once this notion has got a hold on him he is done. 
Ordinary behaviour is for ordinary folk—he is a killer, and with 
a killer’s supreme self-confidence, a superman. He is the founder 
of a new order, a guardian and crusader for. morality who is 
himself above morality. Your schizophrenic is a melodramatic 
subject, almost too picturesque for some tastes. But there is a 
sort of fascination in watching the development of his “ off-key ”’ 
logic, and his obsession with sexual guilt. “ Whores, parasites ”’ 
and all the rest of them quail before his frantic eye. ‘“‘ Who 
am I ?”’ he murmurs as an accompaniment to a stab with a 6s. 6d. 
jack-knife. “I’m Nobody—yet I’m Somebody. I’m Death. 
Wasn’t it said that I’d come like a thief in the night—or in the 
day?” This book is convincing Irish, convincing psychosis, and 
should appeal to those who like their chatacter studies laced 
with a little violence. 

Violence gives But Beauty Vanishes a flying start. It is, to be 
exact, an overlap from a previous book by Richard Blaker (Here 
Lies a Most Beautiful Lady). Wester Billiter lay in a darkened 
room, her head a mass of bandages. John Billiter was dead. 
Pollock, the young Scots engineer, lay in the next room recovering 
from a crashing blow with a pistol butt which had made a 
“boneless heap of him.” All this was in an oilfield in the 
Caucasus in the previous book. For the benefit of new readers, 
Hester goes over and over in an allusive way all that has happened 
before. There they lay in Chiswick, in the house belonging to 
Hester’s grown-up daughter, Beryl, and Stewart, her husband. 
These four and George Billiter are to all intents the people of 
the book ; in the seven years it covers, hardly anyone else appears. 
In the seven years Pollock and Hester recover, physically, from 
their ordeal. Beryl gives up art, becomes a mother, seems to 
have an affair with Pollock, and finally comes out as a perfectly 
ghastly woman novelist. Stewart survives his wife’s eccentricities 
and the war, steering rather cleverly and with a minimum of 
force. Pollock becomes an airman and tries to prove to himself 
that he isn’t a coward by dangling a Military Cross. Mr. Blaker’s 
technique is elusive. He likes the inference, he is fond of the 
implication; his characters have a most determined lack of 
vividness, and even the more obvious ones, the stockbroker-like 
George, the stubborn Scot and Beryl in her eccentric mood, are 


hard to get hold of, while Hester and Stewart are almost lost in 
the foggy riverside nights of Chiswick. To me the whole seemed 
like some special sort of firework : a great flare up at the beginning, 
then a long fizzing with only the smallest, softest explosions and 
a loud pop at the end. I shall be very much surprised if Mr. 
Blaker does not seize on that pop to start off his next chapter. 

The Ramparts of Virtue are to protect a middle-aged Liberal 
journalist. Oliver Antrobus was a specialist in foreign affairs, a 
writer of superbly resonant, non-committal and almost meaningless 
leaders. He had cultural associations, too, the Louvre meant 
something to him, but above all, he was English, tremendously 
English. He couldn’t do a caddish thing and wouldn’t do a 
mean one. The main interest of this book is in his behaviour 
towards a chorus girl, twenty years, younger than himself, whom 
he picks up in a lunch bar. Falling in love was a difficult business 
for him. Conducting a love affair with a frankly non-moral little 
bit called Mike Mandeville even more so. His constant concern 
is to prove to her that he is not like any other middle-aged man 
on the flying trapeze of calf-love. Poor Oliver had the makings 
of a first-class dirty old man in him, but, being a Libera! and a 
leader writer, he was just a little too conscious of his evil intentions 
—and so, by way of expiation, had to sit in far corners of taxicabs, 
kiss her hand with a great show of old-world courtesy and shower 
presents on her to make up for the lack of the more ordinary 
manifestations of love. The situation is grand material—and 
when it is transferred to erotic Paris and Vienna (a City so Gay, 
see Congress Dances) it should provide enough to fill the mere 
286 pages required by this novel. Mr. Brophy didn’t think so ; 
he was determined that his readers should have value for money, 
so that now they get, in addition to the battle over Oliver’s anxiety 
neuroses, two sub-plots in which Nazi brutality is neatly inter- 
locked (by means of a coincidence or so) with a lot of stuff about 
the workings of a great newspaper. For my part, I could have 
done without hearing how they heard the news of the Reichstag 
Fire, the Moscow Trial and the Dimitrov Trial; I could even 
have dispensed with the grand dénouement when all three plots 
explode simultaneously in a Viennese hotel bedroom—fine though 
it all is I would willingly lose it, for another thirty pages of poor 
Oliver trying to explain to his little friend that what an English 
(cultured) gentleman feels about the bright eyes, the white bosom 
and the clegant legs of a chorus-lady is not lust, but respect. 

Fourncy Into Frezdom, by Kiaus Mann (a son of Thomas Mann), 
has also an undertone of Nazi Terror, thouzh here it is made 
more an essential part of the action. A young girl—Nordic 
blonde, but unhappily for her, with pan-European associations— 
escapes from Germany to Finland, and goes to stay with a girl 
she had met on holiday the year before. Here, in a great decaying 
mansion, surrounded by black lakes and blacker forests, she falls 
in love with her girl friend’s brother. They have no English 
queasiness, and even the presence of a plump Hanoverian Hitler- 
fan in the house couldn’t put them off their moony-spoony stroke. 
After a day or so in the grand house they sailed away in a battered 
pea-green motor car, headed for the North Pole or the North 
Star. Before, however, they could reach either of these places, 
the telephone recalled them to earth, to live happily never again. 
The English translation, by Rita Reil, is rather jerky, and one 
gets the impression that the whole thing might have sounded 
better in German. In English it sounds a little amateurish, and, 
to say the least of it, somewhat highfalutin. 

Daze, the Magician is out of its time. It has a period flavour 
(not this period), not only because of its Wellsian subject, but 
because of its elegantly turned phrases and the no less elegant 
diversions and excursions from the matter in hand that they 
express. Daze himself is a delightful comic creation, ruthlessly 
funny. He is a magician (or conjurer) only for effect, for he is 
a scientist who loves applause, and who, when he realises that his 
achievements can be made to look like conjuring tricks, hastens 
to the Palladium. Unfortunately for us not very much is known 
of him. In the early days at Eton, he was a rare one for experi- 
menting, a menace not only to his own guinea-pigs, but, when he 
was short of money, to anyone else’s, too. His friend (who 
recounts this story) saw him only occasionally, and even then was 
not taken into his confidence. We can only imagine the agonising 
situation when a page-boy blundered into Daze’s laboratory while 
he was in the act of doubling himself, and we can sympathise with 
him ; something had to be done about that page-boy. And we 
can only guess at his suffering (he was a sensitive creature) when 
he was forced by circumstances to transmit that detective, bodily 
by wireless, on a wavelength to which no one was tuned in. 

GRAHAM BELL 
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... the facts 


All Britain is talking about the comprehensive way in 
which the Spanish war is being ‘covered’ by the ‘News 
Chronicle.’ A brilliant staff of special correspondents, now 
at the strategic parts of Spain, are supplying its readers with 


an unrivalled service of news and interpretation of events. 


The most complete and accurate 
reports from Spain are in the 


News Chronicle 
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METHODS OF ESCAPE 


Away From It All. An Escapologist’s Notebook. By 
Cepric BeLrrace. Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 

On Another Man’s Wound. By Ernie O'MALLEY. Rich and 
Cowan. %s. 6d. 

Matabele Thompson. An Autobiography. Edited by 
Nancy RourLiarp. Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d. 

Seven. An Essay in Confession. By Rom LAnpav. 
Nicholson and Watson. 10s. 6d. 

The World My Oyster. By Davin Wynn. Rich and Cowan. 
12s. 6d. 

Since the desire to escape is universal, it only remains to choose 
some trustworthy and well-organised means of transport—to see 
that the service is fairly regular and that we do not allow ourselves 
to be inveigled into embarking on one of those expensive and 
picturesque branch-lines which continually bring the traveller back 
to his starting-point. Here are a few itineraries that have been 
put forward. Three of the spiritual pilgrims listed above advocate 
some form of direct action, inspired by belief in a political or social 
cause: Mr. Landau holds up the superior attractions of religious 
faith: while Mr. Wynn celebrates the pleasures of romantic 
rambling. Let us begin with the practical and active group. 
Mr. Belfrage and Mr. O’ Malley are both rebels ; and Mr. Belfrage, 
in an extremely entertaining and, at times, extremely exasperating 
book, describes how, after several not unprofitable years among 
the flesh-pots of capitalist society, he decided to break away from 
Fleet Street, film studios and all that they represented and set off 
on a journey round the world. Judged by escapist standards, it 
was not a success. Mr. Belfrage did not enjoy himself. He was 
lonely, uncomfortable, very often he was acutely bored; and, at 
such moments, he would write, cable or even telephone to Mary, 
a young woman whom—=most ungallantly and inexplicably—he had 
left behind in London. Thus, he discovered that Mary was his 
real objective. He discovered, too—the kind of discovery we are 
each of us obliged to make for himself—that we cannot out- 
distance our own private problems, and that travel is a drug which 
very soon loses its first sedative effect. He has now (he tells us) 
escaped from a desire to escape by embracing the doctrines of 
Communism. The story of his adventures is written from a strictly 
Marxist angle ; and, whatever the reader’s personal convictions, 
he may find that the pertinacity with which Mr. Belfrage jabs, 
pokes at or roundly belabours the poor old capitalist system tends 
to become a little monotonous towards the end. Three-quarters 
of the book are ordinarily readable. Mr. Belfrage’s education in 
Fleet Street has endowed him with a brisk, slangy, somewhat 
unprepossessing prose style, which lacks charm, but does not lack 
vividness ; and he makes the most of the appalling social contrasts 
that he observed on his way—noting, for example, the anomalous 
position of the Indian Princes which enables “ a Bikaner to spend 
in one year eleven times as much of the state revenue on himself 
and family as on education,” or “‘ an Alwar to buy £66,000 worth 
of motor cars in a year and £7,500 worth of education for his 
700,000 subjects.” 

One section of the book, however, rises far and away above the 
level of surrounding episodes. At Auckland, Mr. Belfrage was 
bitten with a longing to visit the South Seas and allowed himself 
to be persuaded to ship on a schooner bound for Apéuka. This 
boat was the property of an adventurous middle-aged English- 
woman named Mrs. Scott; and with her, besides Mr. Belfrage, 
she took an indolent and unamiable young man called Roy and a 
tough, disreputable, down-at-heels Australian sea-captain. The 
ship’s company was ill-assorted ; the weather was bad; and the 
South Pacific (Mr. Belfrage soon learned) is probably the world’s 
nastiest, stormiest and most treacherous piece of sea. The travellers 
had had delightful visions of sleeping on deck under a star- 
powdered heaven. Alas, they spent most of their time tossing 
amid a welter of mountainous grey waves, cooking unappetising 
meals in a cramped and smoky galley, getting wet and squabbling 
with extraordinary virulence. Mrs. Scott quarrelled with Roy, and 
Roy with the Captain; the Captain hated and despised them 
both ; and Mr. Belfrage, though secretly he preferred the skipper, 
tried hard—but ineffectually—to keep the peace. At their second 
port of call, the expedition broke up and the project of sailing to 
Apéuka was abandoned. Mr. Belfrage’s schooner ride seems to 
have been an unusually instructive, if not a very enjoyable, experi- 
ence: certainly, he has turned it to brilliant account. 

Mr. O'Malley is a different type of rebel. On Another Man’s 
Wound describes the adventures of his early life—a life wholly 


taken up with a single passion, transfigured by the pursuit of a 
single idea, before which ali other ideas, passions, inclinations 
seem to have faded into insignificance. Not for Mr. O’Malley 
the commonplace difficulties of growing up. He escaped them by 
consecrating his youth to the Irish Republican cause. A boy at 
the time of the Easter Rebellion, he left a comfortable home to 
adopt the career of a revolutionary organiser, hounded from place 
to place, seldom able to sleep two nights in the same bed. On 
Another Man’s Wound reflects that tranquillity of spirit which is 
the reward of those who are able to sink their identity in some 
all-absorbing, all-important crusade. There can be no doubt 
that, when his life was in constant danger, Mr. O’Malley came 
nearer happiness than a great many men whose lives and prospects 
are perfectly secure ; for he concentrated on the work in front of 
him—which was to harass, demoralise and shoot down the British 
army of occupation—with a dispassionate selfless enthusiasm ; and 
to-day he can write of ambushes and assassinations, of the bombing 
and burning out police barracks, as calmly and unsentimentally as 
if he were narrating his adventures in the hunting-field. His 
book is well written, in the characteristic Anglo-Irish prose, 
which has something of the softness and cloudiness of Irish 
bog-water. It contains admirable passages: and the chapters in 
which he describes his own imprisonment and torture are as 
quiet, smooth and unhurried as the rest of the narrative. 

So much for two rebels against British imperialism. Matabele 
Thompson, whose autobiography has been edited and completed 
by his daughter Mrs. Rouillard, was one of the men who helped 
to build up the British Empire as it exists to-day—a good-natured, 
stout-hearted pioneer whom more unscrupulous Imperialists 
sometimes found an extremely useful tool. His story is divided 
into three main sections. First, there is an account of how, during 
an early Kaffir war, his homestead was besieged and taken by 
storm, his father killed and his brother so cruelly maltreated that 
he died some years later in England. Next, he tells how he helped 
to reorganise the South African diamond fields at a time when the 
illicit diamond traffic had reached formidable proportions ; thirdly, 
how he was entrusted by Rhodes with a delicate and dangerous 
mission to Lobengula, King of the Matabele, and after many 
vicissitudes was able to uade the King to sign a document that 
led eventually to his and the annexation of his land. 
The last section is specially worth reading; for it reveals the 
unselfishness and courage that may be devoted to a selfish and 
cynical cause. Thompson can have had no doubt that Rhodes 
contemplated annexation; nor can he have imagined that 
Lobengula would long continue to hold his territory once he had 
signed away its mineral rights; yet he set to work “ getting 
round ”’ that irascible and bloodthirsty monarch with a mixture 
of hardihood, tact and gentleness that the most high-minded 
statesman or administrator might have envied. It is true that he 
disapproved of the policy that was adopted after his departure ; 
but otherwise there is scarcely a hint of criticism ; and the following 
passage, which deals with his reorganisation of native labour in 
the diamond fields, is illustrative of his attitude throughout the 
book : 


My first step was to make arrangements with the chiefs . . . fora 
continuous supply of labour. When this was done I set to work to 
design and superintend the building of the compound. . . . Round 


the whole area I built a wall twelve feet high. Within this enclosure 
the several stores were placed. . . . There was also a dispensary and 
hospital, and a swimming bath. My plan was that the natives should 
be locked up within the enclosure for three months, and have access 
to the mine only through a covered way and down an inclined shaft 
to the workings, some five hundred feet below the surface. My first 
difficulty was to persuade the natives to consent to be locked up. I 
encountered strenuous opposition from the small shopkeepers in the 
mining areas. . . . In due course, however, I had my way, and was 
able to notify the Directors of De Beers that on the following Monday 
I intended to shut the gates. This I did; the closed compound 
system was thus brought into operation, and the main gates have 
been opened only once since then. 


With Seven, we plunge headlong into the mystical labyrinth. 
Mr. Rom Landau has already published a volume entitled God is 
my Adventure; and Seven retails rather more discursively his 
spiritual meanderings in search of a faith. The less devotional 
chapters, which depict the author’s youth, education and early 
travels, may be described by saying that they will probably make 
a strong appeal to that legion of lost sheep who have elected 
Dr. Axel Munthe their good shepherd ; for they have something 
of the elusive picturesqueness with which we are familiar in 
The Story of San Michele, and discourse of strange people, far 
countries and odd adventures in the same gossiping and cleverlv 
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1 On Sunday next the Sunday Times will publish the first long instalment of a remarkable book by 

3 Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
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n This book gives to the world a series of letters written by Sir Austen in pre-war days, to inform 

le and interest his famous father, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, whose great political career had then 
been ended by illness. 

0 In this first instalment Sir Austen writes with filial piety of Joseph Chamberlain and his home life 

. at Birmingham. 

: The letters give frank and intimate accounts of politics behind the scenes, and the part played in 

s critical times by the most responsible public men. There are also many charming sketches of famous 

t men and their social relations outside the political arena. 
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I Read the first instalment of this series of full and intensely interesting extracts ON SUNDAY NEXT, 
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cosmopolitan style. But the passages that Mr. Landau devotes 
to his spiritual quest deserve more careful study. Mr. Landau 
is desper. tely : nxious to believe ; and during the last ten or fifteen 
years he has strayed from the footstool of one prophet to the 
footstool of another, trying Keyserling, Khrishnamurti, Ouspensky, 
Rudolf Steiner and “ even Gurdjieff.” He is honest enough to 
admit that, now and then, hé has been disappointed—*“ by the 
hopeless vagueness of Khrishnamurti’s statements and the self- 
adoration of Keys.rling; by the intolerance in Ouspensky’s 
classes . . . and by their secretiveness and artificial solemnity.” 
On the whole, Steiner seems to have come nearest to having given 
him complete satisfaction; and it was from Steiner apparently 
that he first gleaned the important truth that seven is a sacred 
number, and that the lives of men and the destinies of nations 
may be divided into seven-year cycles. Analysed with the help 
of the number seven, history yields up some extremely interesting 
results : 


It is significant that what is regarded as the most famous and most 
important education in history, that of Alexander the Great by 
Aristotle, was based on the rhythm of seven years. When-in 345 B.c. 
Aristotle became Alexander’s teacher, the pupil was almost twice 
seven and the master was almost six times seven years old... . 
Alexander’s father, Philip of Macedon, was conscious of that common 
link between his son and the great philosopher and expressed his 
gratitude for that “ accident ” of his son’s birth in a letter to Aristotle : 
“I feel great gratitude,” Philip wrote, “ not so much because of the 
birth of my son, but rather because the gods let him be born in your 
time.” “ Your time ” referred to the common seven-year rhythm by 
which master and pupil were united. 


After revolutionary, imperialist and earnest faith-seeker, Mr. 
Wynn trips on to the stage in the réle of the Complete Romantic, 
who wanders because the wanderlust is in his blood. “ I’ve had 
the wanderlust ever since I can remember (he writes in his 
Introduction). . . . I’m not too good at it yet, but, rightly or 
wrongly, the members of our sect—the Glorious Company of 
Hobos—call me the King of the Vagabonds.” ‘This self-portrait 
sets the tone of the whole book. Mr. Wynn is unabashed by 
frontiers, unalarmed by the suggestion that if one wishes to cross 
the Atlantic first class one must buy first-class tickets. Somehow 











Who Cares 
for Books 
Now ?— 


Up in the hills above Madrid, serving in the ranks of the 
Spanish People’s Army, a leading Spanish literary critic 
writes :— 
“A month ago my é¢yes were fixed on the stars; now 
they are fixed on the sunlight gleaming on the foresight 
of my Mauser. ... Who cares for literature now ? 
Will anybody ever care for it again. . .?” 
That is just it—who does care? And how much? One 
thing is certain—there will be no literature and little life 
for the mass of mankind for many a weary day if the 
Fascists win. It is our fight—the fight of the British 
masses, the common working people—which is being 
fought out in Spain, as it is elsewhere. And there is a 
terrible truth in the old saying that “ If the people don’t 
know enough to think straight, they won’t know enough 
to shoot straight.” 
Whose side are you on? That is the question which 
matters. Are you in earnest—real red-hot earnest ? 
Being earnest means making sure. There is, all seeming 
levity notwithstanding, a close connection between being 
red-hot and being well read! Now, with the sands 
running out, is the time. 
As a start—Dimitrov’s Against War and Fascism (1s.) ; 
the tactic of the present era, the textbook of unity. 
Then we suggest Dutt’s fundamental book, Fascism 
and Social Revolution (2s. 6d.)—-for yourself, your 
friends and, if he has not got it, your bookseller. 
Dutt is the author of World Politics, 1919-1936 (5s.). 
Fox’s France Faces the Future (2s. 6d.) gives the 
background to the present events and the story of the 
first Popular Front. 
Nor, as a basic book, should Jackson’s Dialectics : the 
Logic of Marxism (10s. 6d.) be forgotten. 


Lawrence & Wishart, 2 Parton St., London, W.C.1 


We have issued a book list under the title “ Who Cares 
for Books Now ? ”—want a copy ? 

















—though penniless and friendless, he has always managed to 
wriggle through to the other side—to bluff his way through the 
most. impossible situations. Personally, I find his method: 
unsympathetic. Fear of the ticket-collector makes it difficult to 
observe the view. PETER QUENNELL 


NOTES ON EVERYTHING 


Obiter Scripta. By Georce SANTAYANA. Constable. 10s. 


This book consists of essays, lectures and reviews by George 
Santayana, collected and edited by Justus Buchler and Benjamin 
Schwartz without the author’s supervision but with his eventual 
blessing. The papers reprinted cover a period of thirty years, 
and naturally do not hesitate to contradict one another. They 
are introduced by an author’s preface which resembles, and is 
almost as disarming as, the last words of the eighteenth century 
Marquise—“ Je me regrette.” Mr. Santayana regrets that some 
of his work betrays how much he has suffered from “a slack 
education, conflicting traditions, deadening social pressure, 
academic lumber, and partisan heat about false problems.” This 
is an accurate and exhaustive list of the faults of Obiter Scripta. 
It warns the reviewer that the philosopher has achieved the rare 
and difficult feat of seeing himself in historical perspective, and 
that no useful purpose will be served by pointing out how he 
was influenced and misled by the theories and prejudices of 1904, 
1915, 1925 and 1930. The historian of successful philosophy 
will, however, find this book invaluable. The names of Fichte, 
Croce, Herbert Spencer, Dewey and Proust appear with an 
emphasis and an importance strangely unfashionable to-day. 
The essential contribution of Santayana himself is, he suggests, 
an awareness of the need for “a human orthodoxy ” such as he 
discusses in his essay on “ Philosophical Heresy.” He wishes 
there could be a generally acknowledged body of truth as per-. 
ceived by the “lights and insights of common sense” which 
would be a guide to good living. The essays in this book are 
the record of an earnest though unsuccessful search for a doctrine 
which could be both true and practical politics. 

These papers are difficult reading—not because the thought. 
has had to be too closely packed, but because the style is too 
** good ”’ to be really clear. The hypnotic effect of literary prose, 
which a friend of Mr. E. M. Forster complained of in Lowes 
Dickinson, is constantly present here, and it is not the only dis- 
turbing influence. Santayana’s tendency to end his essays with 
a purple “O Altitudo!” is too reminiscent of the sermonic 
manner of the emotional preacher not to produce a stock reaction: 
of suspicion in modern readers. Another thing which comes 
between writer and reader is the Fancy which, the preface notes, 
** peeps out timidly in one or two places.”” Since the poor wretch 
was divorced from Imagination by S. T. Coleridge, Fancy has 
never been very well received by society. Although poetic 
metaphor may sometimes illuminate philosophical discussion, it 
has a way of blurring the edges of definition at the same time. 

Perhaps an annotated catalogue of these notes on everything 
will give a fair idea of the quality of Obiter Scripta. First there 
is a dialogue in the shades in which Socrates is witty about Genesis, 
German philosophy and the nature of knowledge. It is prin- 
cipally an attack on the extremists of idealism—an attack which 
recurs frequently in various forms in the book. Here is a quota- 
tion from the weakest part of it: “ The madman, too, is the 
author of his own world and breeds another to be the mirror 
and counterpart of his free and irresistible impulse ; yet the airy 
dagger with which he stabs himself leaves him still alive, the’ 
fancied fountain at which he drinks leaves him still thirsty, and 
the art of life is defeated by his visions.”” There are three essays 
on aesthetic subjects: “‘ What is Aesthetics ?”’ “‘ Penitent Art” 
and “An Aesthetic Soviet.” They examine thoroughly the 
ingenious spanners which psychology and social theory have flung 
into the works of aesthetics. 

There is an essay on Hamlet dated, in every sense of the word, 
1908. Other reviews or lectures are given over to Plotinus, 
Literal and Symbolic Knowledge, Herbert Spencer, Proust, and 
Spinoza. “‘ Philosophical Heresy ” contains a tentatively offered 


theory of what philosophy ought to become. It is the core of 

the book, and cannot be honestly summarised. The following 

passage is taken from the essay on “ Some Meanings of the Word 

‘Is.’”’ It should be read aloud regularly to all psychologists, 
doctors and politicians when they grow argumentative : 

One school of philosophers will maintain that everything physical 

is really mental, and another school that everything mental is really 
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12/6 net 


“ , , . This is a very well-written and authorita- 
tive book on a problem which will rapidly 
become one of the greatest in the world, For 
once the platitude is literally accurate: every 
serious student of affairs should make it his 
business to read it...’’ Economist 


THE PEACE SETTLEMENT 
IN THE GERMAN-POLISH 
BORDERLANDS 


By 
IAN MORROW. 
Assisted by L. M. SIEVEKING 
25/- net 


“. .. His invaluable book has been written in time 
to be produced at the very moment when we need 
it... The standard of work produced under the 
auspices of Chatham House progressively rises. 
Its literature is one of the rare good things in an 
epoch distinguished in general for its poverty of 
thought and quality ...’’ Observer 
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DOCUMENTS ON 
INTERNATIONAL 


AFFAIRS, 1935 
Edited by J.W. WHEELER-BENNETT 
and STEPHEN HEALD 
Vol. I. 15/- net 
“..,An admirable collection of documents 


which the student of International Affairs will 
find of great value ...’’ Scotsman 


COMMERCE aAnp SOCIETY 
By 
W. ¥F. OAKESHOTT 


7/6 net 


iii, | A Short History of Trade and Its Effect on 
: Civilization 


THE TRADE CYCLE 
By 
R. F. HARROD 
10/- net 
To be published at the end of September 


Bid hat 
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A lively personal narrative of events at Geneva and 

the various international conferences since the War. 

Full of first-hand portraits of statesmen, delegates, 
officials, etc. 


Ready Sept. 14th 


The Profits of War 


RICHARD LEWINSOHN 10/6 net 


The first comprehensive study of the whole subject 

from Julius Cesar to Zaharoff, from the spoils 

of generals to the profits of munition makers, 
contractors, and canners. 


World Stowaway 
J. B. ROBERTS 10/6 net 


A vigorous piece of autobiography about living 
on next to nothing in Japan, the Philippines, and 
the ports of the Far East. 


illustrated 


Just Published 


Scott and Scotland 


EDWIN MUIR 5/- net 


What Scotland did for Scott and the imaginative 
writer in general. 


Infant Speech 


M. M. LEWIS 12/6 net 


“ A learned, elaborate, and comprehensive study.” 
New Statesman. 


Important Cheap Editions 


Marxism and Modern Thought 


Bukharin, Deborin, Tiumeniev, Vavilov, etc. 


(Translated by Ralph Fox) 5/- net 
Soviet Russian Literature 

Gleb Struve 5/- net 
Soviet Russia Fights Crime 

L. von Koerber 5/- net 


Soviet Russia Fights Neurosis 
F, Williams 3/6 net 


Routledge e Kegan Paul 
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Just Published 
WORLD POPULATION 
Dy Geneva Scene 
A. M. CARR-SAUNDERS NORMAN HILLSON 10/6 net 
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physical. A capital instance of this habit is found in the phrase, dear 
to critical philosophers, that something “is nothing but ” something 
else. Thus we hear that a word is nothing but a flatus vocis, that a 
house is nothing but bricks and mortar, that a mind is nothing but a 
bundle of perceptions, that God is nothing but a tendency not our- 
selves that makes for righteousness, or that matter is. nothing but a 
permanent possibility of sensation. The phrase “ nothing but ”’ claims 
adequacy for the definition that follows ; but a definition can define 
adequately an essence only, it cannot pretend to exhaust a fact ; there- 
fore, if such assertions are taken strictly, they themselves become 
“nothing but ” definitions. of fresh terms, and not discoveries. 

When Mr. Santayane avoids “style” he has many valuable 

contributions to make. FREDERICK LAws 


DETECTIVE CHORUS 


Detectives in Gum Boots. ._By-Rocer East. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Headed for a Hearse. By JONATHAN LATIMER. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 

With Intent to Kill. 
and Co. 7s. 6d. 

Murder at the Polls. By Mitton Propper. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

Dead Men’s Morris. By GLapys MITCHELL. Joseph. 7s. 6d. 

Pall for a Painter. By E. C. R. Lorac. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


By E. CuHaries Vivian. Ward, Lock 


I'm Afraid Pll Live. By K. S. Core. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Case for Three Detectives. By Lro Bruce. Geoffrey Bles. 
7s. 6d. 

The Shadow in the House. By Maxwett Marcu. Collins. 
7s. 6d. 

Clue for Mr. Fortune. By H.C. Bamzy. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


During the summer holiday season the massed bands of detec- 
tive writers are called upon to play their loudest; but as their 
best soloists are also taking a holiday, they have to make up in 
volume for what they lack in tone. Their programme, moreover, 
tends to be confined to popular favourites. This week, for 
instance, they are playing that old friend, The Country House 
Symphony, no less than four times, while the transatlantic saxo- 
phonists are scheduled to moan out three versions of Those 








TOREADOR recently wrote in the NEW STATESMAN: 


“It is a pity that the orthodox investment trusts 
do not take a leaf out of the unit trust book by 
dividing their capital stocks into {1 units. This 
would increase their marketability, the present 
lack of which is the investor’s curse. If you 
could deal in investment trust stocks a case 
might be made for buying one or two at present 
prices... It is important te choose companies 
which carry a Reh menertion of equity stocks 


.. and of American.’’ 
ee 


By means of a purchase of the units (present 
price 19/-) of BANK INSURANCE & FINANCIAL 
SHARES TRUST through any stockbroker or 
bank one can obtain an interest in the best orthodox 
investment trusts, including those recommended 
by TOREADOR. By the same means one can 
obtain a substantial interest in AMERICAN 
EQUITIES. 


B.I.F. Trust, ‘‘the Trust of Trusts,’’ includes in its 
permitted list of investments the stocks of no less 
than 98 of the soundest orthodox investment and 
financial trusts as well as all the fully paid shares 
of British home banks and British Insurance com- 
panies. In this and in other respects it is unique 
among unit trusts. 


Send a postcard to-day for FREE BOOK “The Investor's 
Dilemma and the Way Out,” to:— 


BANK INSURANCE 

FINANCIAL SHARES TRUST 

Dept.“ T2” 53 New Broad Street, London, E.C.2 
(Telephone: Londea Wall 5555) 
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Detective Blues. In addition we are treated to a selection of 
Mr. Fortune tunes by Mr. Bailey, an intermezzo by Mr. E. C. R. 
Lorac and an Edgar Wallace March. 

Mr. Roger East’s Detectives in Gum Boots is my preference 
among the renderings of the.country-house murder, although the 
relevance of the gum boots remains a mystery to the last. 
Superintendent Simmonds is not called upon to act in this case, 
as that amiable couple Mr. and Mrs. Knowles manage to eluci- 
date the disappearance of Lord Thurcaston without professional 
assistance. There is a disarming frivolity about Mr. East’s style 
which prevents too close an analysis-of his plots while you are 
‘busy reading them; and in any case the plot of Detectives in 
Gum Boots is not worth recapitulation as it belongs to the solvitur 
ambulando class, which would be unbelievably boring if not 
handled with Mr. East’s dexterity. But there is a botanical clue 
‘of an ingenious nature which deserves more attention that I gave 
it. I warn conscientious readers that they must ‘have an Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica handy if they wish to do the clue justice. It 
is unfortunate, however, that the clue by itself is not made to 
provide the solution, but only an indication of the solution, 
as I have always hoped to meet a detective story which 
had to be solved entitely by genuine special knowledge in the 
reader. ; 

‘With Intent to Kill also is solved by means of a clue, but one 
involving general knowledge only, and therefore more obvious. 
Mr. Charles Vivian’s plots are always well-constructed and repay 
concentration, but I wish Inspector Head were not such an 
uninspired disciple of Inspector French in the “ pertinacity ” 
school of detection. A prospective buyer is shown over an empty 
house in the country by an estate agent and finds a corpse on the 
premises. The corpse comes from London but the killer is 
evidently of local origin. Then Inspector Head starts on his 
railway time-tables and his checking-up of a solitary hairpin at 
all the hairdressers within a radius of twenty miles until we would 
like to scream at him that a perfectly good clue is sticking out 
for investigation right under his nose which he refuses to give a 
thought to. But nothing will divert the Inspector from his slow- 
footed progress up every blind alley. 

Miss Gladys Mitchell and her Mrs. Lestrange Bradley make 
an overpowering combination under any circumstances, and when 
they get mixed up with Headington Morris dancers and Oxford- 
shire pig-farmers the mélange is too deadly for my weak stomach. 
Miss Mitchell in Dead Men’s Morris rears a towering edifice of 
inconsequence, pretentiousness, pig-learning and bogus psychology, 
such that none but devotees of Mrs. “ Alligator” Bradley can 
attempt to surmount. 

Mr. Leo Bruce has indulged in a skit on Poirot, Lord Peter 
Wimsey and Father Brown in his Case for Three Detectives. 
Under the thinnest disguises these three champions each solve 
the murder of Mrs. Thurston in an apparently locked room in 
her country house—with each time a different solution. The 
case is, of course, a simple one as things turn out, and is solved 
finally and correctly by the local police sergeant by mere routine 
methods. As the reader and the three amateurs are denied the 
benefit of these routine methods until the last chapter, the sergeant’s 
air of superior perspicacity is donned rather cheaply. The cari- 
catures are amusing up to a point; but since it is a foregone 
conclusion that the characteristic theory which each detective 
elaborates must be based on false premises, the joke is soon 
exhausted. 

Headed for a Hearse, Murder at the Polls and I’m Afraid Ill 
Live, are three American variations on a detective theme, with a 
jazz instrumentation of blackjacks, police sirens and Thompson 
submachine-guns, and throbbing with bourbon whisky and 
dames of every sort. Under the welter of liquor the plots, as 
is inevitable, become somewhat diluted. Headed for a Hearse is 
presumably the toughest as its scene is Chicago, the natural 
habitat of the “‘ typewriter.” I’m Afraid I'll Live, however, runs 
a close second, and is as tough as the American colony in Paris 
can make it. Murder at the Polls in the comparatively abstemious 
atmosphere of Philadelphia is less subject to the phenomena of 
hang-over and clings courageously to its plot; the plot, how- 
ever, has its roots “buried in the past,” and a lot of erratic 
spadework is required before these can be unearthed. 

In Pail for a Painter a teacher at an art school in London is 
murdered by means of a plaster cast. A Bohemian setting among 
art students sounds promising, but there is a spinsterish quality 
in Mr. E. C. R. Lorac which defrauds us of our juicier expecta- 
tions; even the life model, a splendid specimen and under 
suspicion, is of the masculine gender. The plot, however, is 
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SOCIOLOGY AND SEX EDUCATION : 
WISE WEDLOCK (Birth Control). Over 100,000 sold 6 4 

A most complete book on Birth Control ... eal one me / 
SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 6/4 

Dr. Beale’s latest work. A remarkable book of revelation... 


AN’S CHANGE OF LIFE 
An entirely - book which will prove of inestim- 
able value to every woman. “Modern Woman” says— 5 4 
Middle- ses women will find much to ay —_ yee one 
XUAL YSIOLOGY. By Dr. R. T. wL. 
The most illuminating book ever wiblebed and the only 13 
Authentic illustrated edition jet /: = 
SEX AND HUMAN NATURE. By BOSWELL KING. 
A series of remarkable studies on the psychological reggae ~ 
of sex to human nature ate - 
THE a OF SEX. By Dr. J. TENEBAUM. 
The sanest, completest and most practical work available on the 
subject. Vers Brittain says : “* all seekers after practical wisdom 
should buy a copy of is rational and constructive work.” 
THE ART OF COURTSHIP ' MARRIAGE 
oul W. M. GALLICHAN. 
citer book of guidance arr ose eco pee 
mans GE: BEFO AND AFT 


_— = 


Full of important information and advice eco ove ooo 
= PERFECT WIFE 
A book which every woman should read ... << ose 
THE COMPLETE SBAND 
A wonderful book of advice for the Hashene=aetees os 1 
Prospective... aa ose eee ove ove 


HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY 


NOW THY BODY—THE WONDERS WITHIN US 
By MEDICUS, M.A., B.Se., M.B., C.M. (3rd Edition) 
The mostentertaining, stimulatmg physiological book ever written. 
Each chapter telis its own amazing story, cach sentence is 
pregnant with information and interest. “ Makes plain to 3 10 
the layman the processes by which he lives.”—John O’ London / 


NUDISM (SUN BATHING) 


AKED AND UNASHAMED. By WILLIAM WELBY. 
(5th Edition). Treating the subject from the Historical, Moral, 
Health, Physiological, Aesthetic and Common Sense points of 
view. Beautifully illustrated. A recent review—Among the 
many books written on the subject this volume deserves to rank 3 ‘10 
high... oon ese ons - aoe cee nee _— j 
THE NAKED TRUTH ABOUT NUDISM. Ky WM. WELBY. 
Deals in detail with the many aspects of the subject in the 
light of personal experience, close study and wide discussion. 
Acclaimed as the most — and up-to-date work on the 6/6 
subject. Fully iNustrated ... : j 


MENTAL AND HEALTH CULTURE 


PERSONALITY: fTS NATURE, ITS OPERATION, AND 
ITS DEVELOPMENT. By J. LOUIS ORTON, 
The Author explains cxactly what personality is and how it 
achieves its ends. Pcrsogality can be cultivated, and, once 
achieved, rapidly changes one’s aspect on life. This book shows 
how to Exert Your Personality— How to Build Personal Power 
HYPNOTISM: THE FRIEND OF MAN. By J. LOUIS ORTON. 
You are bound to be impressed by the sound logical ex position 
of this much misunderstood science. The “ Literary Guide” 
says: “...the work of an honest and competent observer 
who has a wide knowledge of his subject and well-founded 
belief in the efficacy of the methods he advocates ” os 
NATURE CURE. By V. 8S. DAVIDSON. 
A comprehensive explanation of the healing sciences known 
under this heading. Provides also an A.B.C. of treatment by 
these methods of most common ailments sot ses a 
ETTER SIGHT WITHOUT GLASSES. Py Il. BENJAMIN. 
The Author cured himself of rapidly approaching blindness, 
and has embodied hia successful methods in this book for the 
benefit of all sufferers id ne . 
SLIMNESS AND HEALTH. By | A. ABPLANALP. 
How “ slimming ”’ can be undertaken without danger to heaith 
is explained in this book. Suitable for both sexes and all ages. 
64 illustrations . ‘ 
DERN FITNESS—THE FIVE-MINUTE PLAN. 
By VICTOR DANE. The great value of this book, wherein 
there is something for everyone, the beginner and the expert, is 
that a mine of knowledge is im} sarted within a small space ... 
PHYSICAL CULTURE SIMPLIFIED. By W. R. LUCAS. 
With a Foreword by Sir Malcolm Campbell. Better health 
and energy can be secured by adopting the system (no apparatus 
necessary ) Outlined in this book... ane ne nas a 
HE CURE OF STAMMERING, STUTTERING, AND 
tg FUNCTIONAL SPEECH DISORDERS. 
By J. L. ORTON. The simple non-operative means which 
have cured thousands are completely and cle sae’ set out in this 2 9 
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remarkably successful hook.. seo : ; 

TO REMEDY RHEUMATISM .. -_ oe 
TO CONQUER CONSTIPATION ; i ) 
TO ADJUST YOUR WEIGHT . 
Ow TO CURE LIVER, KIDNEY AND BLADDER each 

TROUBLES ‘ 

Four practical books, ‘by W. R. LUC AS, wherein the natural 

treatment for these ailments is plainly set out. The adop- 

tion of this treatment cannot fail to bring relicf. 
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Complete Catalogues free on request. 
All Prices include Postage. Any of these books can be obtained 
through your bookseller or direct from 


THORSONS, Publishers 
Dept. 169, 91, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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ALMOST 
FORGOTTEN 
GERMANY 


Memoirs by Georg Schwarz 
translated by 
LAURA RIDING and ROBERT GRAVES 


Morning Post: “ Georg Schwarz is an 
elderly Jew, now in exile. He indulges him- 
self with no propaganda, no gibes. With the 
gentleness and toleration and wisdom of old 
age he presents the old Germany through his 
own experiences. 

“ But the best quality of Herr Schwarz’s 
narrative is not historical or social value, but 
human charm. 

“ He helps us to understand much of the 
good and bad of the Germany which prepared 
eventually for the Great War.” 
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Just Published 


THOMAS MANN 
Stories of 
Three Decades 


All the shorter fiction of the Nobel 
prizewinner, not only such famous 
stories as Tristan, Death in Venice, and 
Mario, but ten not hitherto available 

English. 


in chronological order, and present, as 


The stories are printed 


it were, the spiritual autobiography of 
one of the greatest living men of letters. 


580 pages. 103. 6d. net. 


MARTIN SECKER AND WARBURG 
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sound even if the detection is haphazard, and for mild reading 
Pall for a Painter can be recommended. 

Mr. Maxwell March can turn out an Edgar Wallace as well 
as anyone but Edgar Wallace. The master-mind of villainy in 
The Shadow in the House is a sweet-faced, tiny old lady with grey 
curls and “ priceless old lace at throat and wrists,” who tricks 
the heroine into marrying her scapegrace son. The book is what 
a thriller ought always to be—totally improbable and wildly 
exciting. What a quintessence, of melodrama we experience 
when our feet “ sink into the deep pile of the Aubusson carpet ! ” 

Mr. Fortune I have always thought best suited to magazine 
lengths. Clue for Mr. Fortune contains six fifty-page Mr. Fortune 
stories and shows that Mr. H. C. Bailey is a on the happiest 
terms with his tubby ‘little creation: ~Thougtr I can never like 
Reggie I find it impossible not to get a-sordid-pleasure from his 
nonsense. RALPH PARTRIDGE 


POLITICS AND PLANNING 


The St. Lawrence Deep Waterway : A Canadian 
Appraisal. By C. P. Wricut. Macmillan. 18s. 

Except for the economic geographer there might seem little to 
interest the reader in a book with this title’ But such.a hasty 
writing off of Dr. Wright’s book would be a bad mistake, for it is 
both entertaining and ill pps It is entertaining because 
there is a good deal of cone efent in the whole situation ; 
it is illuminating because we can hére see what sins may be com- 
mitted in the name of “ plannifg,” when the planners are only 
responsive to local and party pressure (not to Gwell too much on 
pers nal interest), and -~whén the elementary rules of scientific 
investigation are neglected. It is Dr. Wright’s Contention that 
the need for a deep watefway bringing ocean-going vessels into 
the great lakes has never been proved, that ‘such a fundamental 
question as the minimum depth. of the waterway (if there is to be 
one) has been answered in a slovenly and misleading fashion, that 
the power aspects of the problem have been ‘dealt with almost as 
casually, and that they have involved such unpleasant episodes as 
the scandal of the Beauharnois development, a scandal which both 
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Travellers Cheques 
The seasoned traveller does not carry much 
paper money: he knows it is not worth the 
risk. Yet there are many occasions abroad 
when, for some reason or other, one would 
not choose to go to a bank to draw foreign 
cash for, say, the paying of a hotel bill. It is 
then that the smaller amounts of the Westmin- 
ster Bank’s Travellers Cheques are specially 
handy, as they make the least demand on 
hotel cashiers, pursers, stores, etc., for change. 
Customers may buy Travellers Cheques for 
£2, £5, and £10, at any of the Bank’s 
branches for use at home and abroad. 
For certain countries special facilities are 
provided, particulars of which may 
be had at the counter 
WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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the great Canadian parties have combined to stifle. Dr. Wright 
does not put it quite so bluntly as that, for one of the attractions 
of his book is its bland manner of assembling damning facts and 
letting the reader reflect on them. One point of procedure is 
well worth noting, the failure of the International Joint Com- 
mission to make a real investigation : “ the Commission seems to 
have abandoned the active direction of the investigation to such 
local and partisan interests as chose to appear before it.” It acted, 
that is to say, as a court does, and as Dr. Wright sometimes hints 
his apprehension of “ new despotisms,” it is as well to remember 
the defects of old procedures. But Dr. Wright makes no bones 


-about killing the already dead. He uses the butt-end of his pistol 


even when it has not missed fire. Thus he points out that among 
other fa¢tors° making doubtful the optimistic estimates of the 
probable business of the new waterway is the existence of the 
Hudson Bay. réute. He then notes that the greatest annual 
wheat export from Churchill has been only five million bushels, 
but it “ may rise within the next few years to some 15 to 25 million 
bushels of grain a season.” ‘This isn’t very much and might not 
disturb the promoters of the St. Lawrence waterway unduly. 
Indeed it “‘ would be a painfully poor return for an expenditure 
of some 50 million dollars. . But such uncalculating com- 
mitments have been by no méans uncommon occurrences in the 
history of Canadian economic development.” Dr. Wright is 
determined that the new commitments will not be made without 
a vigorous protest, and if not all of his case is equally impressive, 
enough is made plain to make the simp!e optimism of the pro- 
moters look odd. _One minor point of detail might be criticised. 
Mr. Hoover’s speech quoted on page 33 was surely made in 1920, 
not 1921, when he was still a presidential possibility, not when he 
was about to enter the Harding cabinet? Another point is of 
greater moment. Dr. Wright is too pessimistic in fearing that 
there will.not be enough ¢ritical opposition ? The Port of Mon- 
treal (whose interests. in the matter are not stressed very much 
in these pages) will be able to look after itself and its rulers will 
read the gloomy account of the navigation difficulties of Toronto 
with some gratification. In any case, Mr. Roosevelt will probably 
need to carry his own State of New York this autumn to be 
re-elected, and the Port “of Albany has begun to remind the 
President of the United States of the support the late Governor 
of New York gave to the ambitions of the state capital. With 
Mr. King in power in Ottawa and Mr. Roosevelt in power in 
Washington, it will be some time before ocean freighters begin to 
run aground on the Thousand Islands. 


JULES ROMAINS 


Men of Good Will: Books I, II, III, IV, V, VI, VII, 
VIII, and IX-X. By Jures Romarns. Books I-VI 
trans. by WARRE B. WELLS; Books VII-X trans. by Gerarp 
Hopkins. Lovat Dickson. Books I-VIII, 7s. 6d. each; 
Books IX~X, 10s. 6d. 

Les Hommes de Bonne Volonté: Books XI and XII 
(Recours ad  Abime and Les Créateurs). By JuLEs ROMAINS. 
Paris: Flammarion. 12 francs each. 


Even now, with twelve volumes of M. Jules Romains’ behemoth 
published in France and ten in England, neither an end nor yet 
the middle parts can be seen. To the uninitiated this may seem 
absurd, disheartening, or worse; to the reader who has been 
caught up in this extraordinary reportage du temps perdu, the 
magnitude of the scale on which M. Romains is working is neither 
very surprising, nor at all discouraging. He may even rejoice: 
for in these last two volumes there is no trace of exhaustion in 
the writing, in the inventiveness, in the author’s curiosity and 
observation ; and M. Romains (unless I am misinformed) is still 
only fifty-one. Every reader of Men of Good Will will find his 
own /ongueurs in these twelve solid inches of reading-matter, and 
may be forgiven for reading with an eclectic eye. In any case, 
life itself has different longueurs for nearly everybody, and a great 
part of the art of living is to know how to mitigate, or sometimes 
to skip, these spells of aridity. So no reader of average sense and 
sensibility should be deterred from embarking on this journey 
through a pre-war France simply because it looks a long way, or 
because there is no final destination yet marked on the milestones. 

M. Romains was under few illusions regarding his task when 
he began to write, still less to publish, his present work. In a 
preface to the first volume (The Sixth of October), which it is 
highly interesting to re-read after the four years which have 
passed since it originally appeared, he explains a great deal of the 
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BUY A CAR 
MADE IN ENGLAND 











FOURTEEN 


FEER HOW SHE HOLDS THE ROAD 


Ride the roads on this lively new Lanchester Roadrider. Like a flash she zips along 
the highway, swift, powerful—but feel how she holds the road! Exhilarating 
speed and acceleration, yet always that feeling of absolute security. For 
months engineers have been planning this perfectly balanced car. They have 
succeeded in harmonising weight distribution, springing and Daimler Fluid 
Flywheel Transmission into a car that triumphs over British [| aNCHESTER 
road conditions. FOURTEEN 
Discover how glorious motoring can be. Test the Lanchester | ROA ORIOER 
° ° : Tax €10-1 

Roadrider yourself. Ask your local dealer for a trial ” 
roadride. Meanwhile, write to the address below for an 4? ® 6) 
illustrated catalogue and fuller particulars. mew ° ) 74 e ) 














DAIMLER FLUID FLYWHEEL TRANSMISSION 


The Lanchester Motor Co. Lid., 108, Sandy Lane, Coventry 
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book’s inception and conception ; but h: refrains from mentioning 
an exact figure for the number of projected volumes, “in order 
not to alarm people.” 

But this matter of size should not dominate our approach to 
the work. The size is a means, not an end. The long row of 
volumes is certainly intercommunicating, but not so inter- 
dependent that any single part is meaningless without reference 
to the rest. It is the variety of social and mental background 
throughout the successive yolumes, the constant and consistent 
sense of humanity, the awareness of how men and women live 
and behave in relation to their particular part of the social machine, 
that give the work its significance and its fascination. It is 
impossible to convey within a reasonable space how wide that 
variety is. At random, there are Jerphanion and Jallez, the 
young Normaliens; Gurau, the rising politician, ultimately 
Foreign Minister at the time of one of the great Franco-German 
crises, and his mistress, Germaine Baader; Wazemmes, the 
house-painter’s apprentice who drifts into the orbit of the 
ingenious Haverkamp, who exploits building sites and then a 
medicinal spring ; the bookbinder, Quinette, so ineluctably edged 
into murder; the rising dynasties of oil princes; the charming, 
elusive Héléne Sigeau; Marie de Champcenais, the good wife 
roused for the first time to passionate love by the aspiring Roger 
Sammeécaud; Aristide Briand, Albert de Mun, Jean Jaurés, 
neither more nor less “real” than the characters with whom 
they come into contact ; the English journalist, Stephen Bartlett ; 
Clanricard, the schoolmaster seeking the values of a religion and 
a church in Freemasonry; that scandalous old maid, Bernardine 
de St. Papoul; the little boy, Bastide, eking out his stricken 
family’s budget by surreptitiously acting as an errand-boy; the 
littérateur Strigelius; the Abbé Mionnet and his mission to 
M (curiously reminiscent of the novels of Ferdinand Fabre) ; 
the “ Society ”’ novelist, Allory, his candidature for the Academy, 
his incompetent amorous adventure.... And so on: ihe 
arbitrary catalogue might be quadrupled. It cannot show how 
these lives, apparently so divergent, touch at the given points, 
nor how those points of contact give the immense book pattern 
and coherence which become more definite and convincing as 
one looks back. Nor can it convey the curious sense of certainty 











for SCEPTICS 


This is for sceptics; for real, hard-boiled “ don’t- 
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believe-there’s-any-such-thing” gentlemen; in 
particular for those who have a stiff or wiry growth 
of beard or whisker to pester them in the 


ae 
morning's toilet. 


It is a challenge. We utter it with emphasis. 
Wesay: “Sir! There is a Shaving Cream that 
you have not yet tried. It is a cream that is so 
instantly softening to the beard that shaving is 
made at once easier, swifter, smoother and cleaner. 
Moreover, this Shaving Cream possesses a special 


skin-soothing antiseptic that others have not.” 


To which the sceptic will probably reply (just as 
we foresaw): ‘* Don’t-believe-there’s-any-such- 
thing-Sir”. “ But”, we persist, “* you can try it 
for yourself—your chemist will sell you a large 
tube for Is. 6d., so long-lasting withal that its 


price renders it a most gratifying economy.” 








Perhaps he will try it, bat 
in any case you shoald. 
Parke-Davis Shaving 
Cream —perfected softener 
of stubborn beards and 


equally stubbern men. 














with which M. Romains presents pictures of lives and people so 
varied as that rough-and-ready, fragmentary list may indicate. 
True, when a strict aesthetic test is applied, M. Romains quite 
frequently fails, for a page or two at a time, by imposing far more 
than is justifiable of his own vision and views upon personages 
who would actually be incapable of exercising or holding or 
expressing them. But on the whole the book has a degree of 
verisimilitude, in physical and psychological detail, which it would 
be hard to match in contemporary fiction. 

It is not hard to understand this, perhaps, when one remembers 
the steady, almost too patient, consistency of M. Romains’ work, 
in fiction, verse, plays—and even scientific research—for fully a 
quarter of a century. The germ of many elements in Men of 
Good Will may be seen in the admirable Mort de Quelqu’un, or in 
Puissances de Paris ; many parts have direct links with the triology 
of novels, Lucienne, Le Dieu des Corps and Quand le Navire ; the 
satiric humour of Knock or M. Le Trowhadec recurs quite fre- 
quently ; the student of extra-retinal vision knows well what he 
is dealing with in the curious episode of Dr. Viaur in the opening 
sections of Les Créateurs. The label of “ Unanimism,” of course, 
is often too peremptorily attached to any of M. Romains’ work. 
But the ideas, and indeed the mystical experience underlying that 
mame (an experience which the author has himself told of else- 
where), are paramount in much of the detail and most of the 


structure of Men of Good Will. If a spiritual key is to be sought: 


for the book, it may be found in that form of pantheism to which 
the rather misleading and question-begging term, Unanimism, 
was too quickly given. But whatever the key, most readers who 
push boldly in can hardly fail to find company worth seeking ; 
and they should do so. HAMISH MILES 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Economics of Transport. By M. R. Bonavia. Cambridge 
Economic Series. Nisbets. §s. 

The Decline of Competition. By A. R. Burns. McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co. 30s. 

Mr. Bonavia’s little book is a worthy addition to a deservedly famous 
series, and will be welcomed by students everywhere ; especially, no 
doubt, by those following an academic course, but hardly less by other 
readers with a special interest in the subject. There are two ways of 
tackling the thorny but fascinating subject of transport economics ; to 
start from the theory of imperfect competition and in particular of 
monopoly, simple or discriminating, and to illustrate theoretical points 
by reference to concrete examples; or to begin, as Mr. Bonavia does, 
with a general and largely historical survey of the facts and a subsequent 
analysis and regrouping of these according to the principles which emerge 
from their study. There is no doubt which makes the easier and more 
interesting approach; nor, under Mr. Bonavia’s guidance, does the 
reader risk failing to see the wood for the trees—a very real danger with 
this method. Where Mr. Bonavia offers an outline map of one section 
of the economic field, Mr. Burns ambitiously offers a full-size atlas and 
gazetteer. As he explains in his introduction, his monumental work is 
an attempt to bridge the gulf between the recent and highly abstract 
literature of imperfect competition and the mass of material available 
as to its practical manifestations. It is difficult for an English reader, 
more familiar with conditions on this side of the Atlantic than with those 
described by Mr. Burns, to judge how fully his attempt has succeeded ; 
but there is no doubt of the intense interest, to economists, of his book. 
He has produced a mine of information and of references on the activities 
of the great American corporations and also of the less publicised Trade 
Associations, has gone some way to disentangle the genuine social 
benefits—or otherwise—of large-scale production and control and 
agreed policy from their merely private advantage, and has supplied 
several hitherto rather nebulous economic conceptions with content. 
To English taste there is perhaps rather too much repetitious data- 
hunting in proportion to the thecretical discussion; and it is to be 
feared that the great length and high price of The Decline of Competition 
will prevent its circulation among many who would profit by reading it. 
It is a pity that Mr. Burns could not have wielded the blue pencil more 
vigorously ; perhaps one day we may have an abridged edition for the 
English market. 


Films and Theatre. By ALLARDYCE NICOLL. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 
Professor Allardyce Nicoll opens this study of the Cinema and the 
Theatre with a demonstration that precisely what is said of the cinema 
to-day by those who dislike, despise, and distrust it, was said by the 
critics of the Elizabethan stage in the years before Shakespeare began to 
write for it. The moral of this demonstration is double-edged, for, if it is 
futile to deny a future to any art-form, it is perhaps as futile to foretell 
one. It may be said at once that the Professor is at his best when he 
sticks to the analysis of present conditions in the film industry and com- 
pares them with those of the past; and it is well that the industry has 
so vigerous and erudite a champion. The film is vety young 
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| Individuality 


We were on a country walk and had halted to munch a 
midday sandwich. Close to our feet we saw a cardboard 
container labelled “‘ So-and-So’s Individua! Fruit Pie 
—Gooseberry—Twopence.” The maker’s name suggested 
long lines of thousands of pies being mixed, cooked and 
- boxed without the touch of a human hand. In this case 
the word “ individual ” apparently meant small individual 
pies, i.e., not portions of large ones. 


The use (and abuse) of this word “ individual ” has 
bothered the brothers Goss more than once. Whilst 
claiming no monopoly of the word as applied to tailoring, 
we can at least use it with a free conscience. Short of 
weaving our materials to the customer’s own design, 
Goss tailoring could hardly be more individual. Each 
customer’s wishes and tastes are intelligently and carefully 
studied, and we are never satisfied until he is. 


Materials are always selected so as to offer a wide yet 
distinctive choice, not forgetting the all-important 
factor, durability. In the details of workmanship—and 
in the matter of unseen materials used—linings, etc. 
the Gosses can always feel confident that the clothes they 
make will bear any comparison or examination. 


At this season customers are especially reminded about 
overcoats. All around you are advertisements which 
suggest that hundreds, if not thousands, of men’s bodies 
are of precisely similar proportions and measurements. 
It isn’t true. No two men are exactly alike—each has 
his own little peculiarities of form. The temptation 
is greatest as regards overcoats just to “ take one off the 
peg,” pay*for it and walk out in it, but you will never 
regret having an overcoat, no less than any other garment, 
made to your own individual measurements, designed 
exactly to your individual taste in comfort, shape, colour 
and texture, and made throughout by skilled craftsmen. 


The two brothers Goss, assisted by Mr. Whitehouse, 
do all the measuring, cutting and fitting personally. 
A Goss lounge suit of the very best materials costs 
from Eight to Ten Guineas, whilst there is a good 
selection of thoroughly dependable materials costing 
from Six to Eight Guineas for a suit. Dress suits 
from Nine Guineas. Overcoats from Six Guineas. 


* 


T. GOSS & COMPANY 


GOSS 


Tailoring 
15 Newgate Street, London, E.C.1 


*Phone: City 7159 


Opposite Post Office Station 
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and very malleable. Its mechanism and its technique are continually 
changing and improving. It is very popular, and its millions of sup- 
porters are growing critical. They want what they like, but they want 
it to be the best of *s kind, and when the Shakespeare of the screen 
arrives we have no reason to suppose they will turn him down. For 
he will come from the studio as Shakespeare came from the stage. No 
Bacons need apply. As for the theatre, it may be said, as Professor 
Nicoll says, it must return to poetry and convention and leave realism 
to the film or fade out. And maybe not. The drama is as old as 
civilisation and older, it waxes and it wanes and waxes again, and in its 
emotional relation between performer and audience it has a strength, 
as the Professor sees, that no mechanism can ever compass. 


Week-end Competitions 
No. 339 


Set by Flora Grierson 

“It is significant that titles are in many cases quotations : 
Time is Whispering, The Crystal Cabinet, Antic Hay ... Titles 
suggest much in little ; they are at once a label and an enigma.” 

George Rylands, Words and Poetry. 

We offer a first prize of Two Guineas and a second prize of 
Half a Guinea for six quotations suitable as titles for novels of 
the six following types : 

(1) A modern love-story set in England. 
(2) A detective novel. 

(3) An American gangster novel. 

(4) A psychological novel. 

(5) A Communist propaganda novel. 

(6) A Fascist propaganda novel. 

We suggest that the title should be two, three, or more words 
from a longer quotation, which will appear on the title-page and 
indicate the manner of the book. As, for example, Aldous 
Huxley’s Proper Studies—‘ The proper study of Mankind is 
Man ” (Pope). 

RULES— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the number of the Problem, 
in the top left-hand corner, and should be addressed to COMPETI- 
TIONS, 10 Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. Solutions must 
reach the Editor by first post on Friday, Sept. 18. 













Eno-health 


gives me zest 
for work 
and play 


What with work and play—life’s never so full as in 
summer. And never so much of a strain! Take Eno 
regularly—and keep on top of your form. Eno washes 
away all impurities—invigorates your whole system. 
Headaches, slackness, and depression are unknown 
when you have Eno-health. Start taking Eno now. 
You’ll feel game for anything ! 


Eno is gentle in action—it is an Eno ts more economical — every 
effervescent saline and contains particle is beneficial. Doctors 
no harsh purgative salts. Eno recommend Eno — and take it 
is pure—it contains no sugar— themselves. Eno’s ‘ Fruit Salt’ 


each ingredient ts of the highest costs only 1/6 and (double 
| quantity) 2/6. 


grade, carefully compounded. 





ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 











2. Competitors may use a pseudonym. ‘Typescript is not insisted 
on, but writing must be on one side of the paper only. 

3. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves the right to print 
in part or as a whole any matter sent in, whether it be awarded a prize 
ornot. MSS. cannot be returned. When no entries reach the required 
standard no prize will be awarded. 

4. No competitor is eligible for more than one prize in any one week. 

The result of last week’s competition will be announced in our next § 
issue. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 337 
Set by Sylvia Lynd 


Disparagement being one of life’s constant pleasures, we offer a 
First Prize of Two Guineas and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for 
disparaging sentences or phrases about any six of the following places : 
New York, Venice, Fiorence, Avignon, Granada, the Rhone Valley, 
the Isle of Mull, the Rocky Mountains, Dublin Bay, Derwentwater, 
York Minster, Polperro. 


Report by Sylvia Lynd 

This competition, appealing as it does to the meanest side of human 
nature, has produced a gratifyingly large response. As often happens, 
a better entry can be made out of composite entries than can be found 
in any single one. 

Some contributors do not clearly distinguish between disparagement 
and abuse. Mr. A. H. Godwin reached a high level of abuse—the 
Rocky Mountains as “ the natural home of the skunk,” and Derwent- 
water as “an ideal spot for suicide” are good, but he enlarges and 
spoils them and his other remarks are too insulting. L. G. Bach 
invents an amusing short cut with the comment upon all beautiful 
places: “ Pretty, of course, but candidly I prefer Bournemouth,” but 
this really evades the point of the competition, which is to reveal the 
greatest possible amount of Philistine complacency in the smallest 
possible space. The following remarks do this, I think, very 
satisfactorily : 

New York : The City of Dreadful Height. 

Venice : Smell Venice and die. 

Florence : Far, far too many pictures, my dear. 

Avignon : A series of corners for the Mistral to blow round. 

Granada : They did this sort of thing much better at Earl’s Court. 

Rhone Valley : As with Rhine, Avon and so on, “ Rhone” is just 
another variation of the generic word for river. 

Isle of Mull : One of those “‘ Man of Aran” places. 

Rocky Mountains : It must be dull for those unfortunate bears in 
winter. 

Dublin Bay : Well, prawns survive it apparently. 

Derwentwater : A magnificent Corporation reservoir. 

Polperro : Isn’t that the place where artists go to when they’re too 
poor to live anywhere else ? 

York Minster : Give me York ham. 

I like also, “‘I was enchanted by Venice when I was an under- 
graduate ” ; “ A visit to Polperro reveals the market price of antiquity ”’ ; 
of the Rhone Vallcy, “‘ Not a patch on the White City scenic railway ”’ ; 
and these of York Minster, Derwentwater and Florence: Of course, if 
you admire second-rate English Gothic. ... Just like the postcard 
view of it. ... Of course, we never lose more time than we can 
help getting across Florence. . . I admire too, these three dry sneers 
(though I suspect their author of thinking not of York but of Durham) : 

Avignon, just ten hours from Paris, is deservedly popular with tourists 
who wish to avoid night-travel. 

Poets may see Derwentwater through a mist of sentiment, but for 
ordinary folk the rain is nearly always willing to oblige. 

Most travellers to the North see York Minster, unless they happen 
to be sitting on the wrong side of the railway carriage. 

I propose to pool the prizes on this occasion and divide them among 
the following competitors : 

Miss Dorothy Gray. 
Mr. Philip A. Humble. Mr. William Bliss. 
Mr. Francis Lloyd. Mr. R. D. Cribb. 

Mr. Robert Gaffikin. Cornius. 

Mr. Michael Nobistow. Abroad. 

Miss Sylvia Townsend Warner. Mr. Harry Broadbent. 
Miss A. Caldwell. Mr. O. W. Barker. 
Mr. A. Tancred. Mr. Leslie Nicholls. 


Leaving to others the task of addressing the envelopes, sticking on the 
stamps and doing the arithmetic. 


CALIBAN’S PROBLEM CONTEST 


PROBLEM 194.—THE FOURTH ’PHONE NUMBER 

“ Snooper’s best piece of work,” said Smart, “ was when he was 
rounding up that Anarchist crush—the so-called Seventeenth Inter- 
national. He brought off a very pretty piece of deduction.” 

** Tell me about it,” said I. 

“ Why,” said Smart, “‘ it was like this. The gang—which was working 
on a scheme for blowing up Woolwich Arsenal—was run by a chap 
named Zcycz. We called him Sneeze in the force, of course. Well, 
old Sneeze didn’t trust anybody. Result was, if you wanted to know 


Miss Olwen Lawton. 
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The Advantages of a 
Banking Account 


A BANKING ACCOUNT WITH THE 
C.W.S. BANK ENSURES: 


Convenient and easily provable pay- 
ments of accounts. 

Excellent interest coupled with 
moderate and easily ascertainable 
Commission. Safe custody of docu- 
ments, deeds and other valuables, 
free of charge. 

The use of one or more of over 2,500 
Co-operative Society Agencies. 


AND MANY OTHER SERVICES. 
INQUIRIES TO 


C.W.S. BANK 


Head Office : 1 Balloon Street, MANCHESTER. 


BRANCHES: 
99 Leman Street, London, E.1; 42 Kingsway, London, 
W.C.2; and Transport House, Smith Square, Westminster. 


West Blandford Street, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Broad Quay, BRISTOL. 























The 
Economic Journal 


The Quarterly Fournal of 
the Royal Economic Society 


SEPTEMBER, 1936 


CONTENTS 


New Light on Adam Smith - - - Prof. W. R. Scott 
The Supply of Gold- - - - - - J. M. Keynes 
Irrationality in Consumer’s Demand- W. B. Reddaway 
Japanese Competition and _ Inter- 


national Trade Theory - - - N. Skene Smith 
Cotton-Indices- - - - - - - - M. J. Elsas & B. Ellinger 
The Definition of Prime and Supple- 

mentary Costs - - - - - §S. D. A. MacDougal 
Some Theoretical Aspects of Forward 

Exchanges - - - - Paul Einzig 
Family Means and Persons il Res spon- 

sibility - - - - - - - - - P. Ford 


Reviews. Notes and Memoranda. Recent Periodicals and 
New Books. 
© 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS NET 


e 
LONDON: MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. 
St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C.2 


Application for Fellowship to the Secretary, Royal Economic Society, 
4, Portugal Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Annual Subscription £t 1s. The 
subscription includes the quarterly “ Economic Journal,” an Economic History 
Series, Special Memoranda, Statistical Bulletins, and sundry important 
publications at reduced prices. Life Composition, £to 10s. 
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Certificates 







offer an opportunity to spread sums of £25 
and upwards and to own a definite share 
in the undermentioned securities. 









The wisdom of spreading capital over a 
defined list of first-class British Securities is 
obvious. It combines safety with regularity 
of income. It eliminates the risk of a single 
security, however carefully this may be chosen. 




















List of Securities: 







War Stock 3!°% 

Bank of England 

India 3% 

Pearl Assurance Ordinary 
Imperial Tobacco Ordinary 
Carreras “‘A’’ Ordinary 
Imperial Tobacco of Canada 
Lever Bros. 20° Preferred Ordinary 
Woolworths Ordinary 

Harrods Ordinary 

Spillers Deferred 

Scribbans Ordinary 

Imperial Continental Gas 
British Columbia Power “A’"’ 
Gt. Western Railway Cons. Ordinary 
Anglo-Portuguese Tel. Ordinary 
Austin Motor 20°, Preferred Ordinary 
Amalgamated Press Ordinary 
Associated Newspapers Deferred 
Wiggins Teape Ordinary 

J. & P. Coats Ordinary 
Courtaulds Ordinary 

New Modderfonteins 
Government Areas 
Nundydroogs 

Van Ryn Deep 

Beechams Pills Deferred 
Imperia! Chemical Ordinary 
Covent Garden Props. Ordinary 
Gaumont British Ordinary 

Wall Paper 10% Ordinary 
Powell Duffryn Ordinary 
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his plans, you had to ring up four different *phone numbers. Then 
you got four fragments of a code, or whatnot, and you had to piece ’em 
together. 

“* Now Snooper, who had stacks of people working with him, gradually 
got together some facts about these numbers. One of them, he knew, 
was Dreadnought 7647. That was told him by Joe, the Red Skunk. 
A week later he learnt that a second number was Plaistow something- 
somethbing-one-one. And after about another month’s research part of 
a third number came to light. It was Maryland two-something- 
something-two. 

“ There Snooper stuck for weeks, with old Sneeze laughing up his 
sieeve and getting more and more dangerous. All Snooper could learn 
about the fourth number was that it was on the Whitechapel Exchange. 
He brooded and brooded. But one day, after a visit to the Police 
College, he came back pretty well reeling with excitement. ‘ Smarty,’ 
he sez, ‘ I’ve got that blurry number.’ 

““ And, sure enough, Sneeze was arrested next day, in the British 
Museum Reading Room. He was disguised as a Methodist minister.” 

Vhat was the fourth phone number ? 
PROBLEM 192.—ARTHURIAN LEGEND 
(By F. Mortimer Wentworth) 
TI he possi ibilities of the contest can be analysed as follows: 
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Winners of Corresponding 
Successive Jousts. Expectations. 

I fA 625 in 3024 
2 A { A \ E 125 5, 3024 
3 : | p/P 35 » 373 
4 A LE 25 » 756 
5 Cc me > = 2 
6 C LE =p 32 
7 | D / D . s 18 
8 \ {E ~~ 36 
9 ( np / 8B 123 5» 945 
10 B LE 32 ” 945 
ut | p/P 32» «= 567 
12 B LE 16 5 567 
13 cic 3 » 35 
14 Cc .E I » 35 
15 | p/D 16 5, 315 
16 is S w« 385 














Adding these, we find that total expectations are: 


A (Sir Lancelot) 18750/90720 
B (Sir Bedivere) 12288/90720 
C (Sir Gawain) 16281/90720 
D (Sir Kay) 20768/90720 
E (Sir Geraint) 22633/90720 


Now if Sir Lancelot wins, Merlin gains 2,000 boobles ; if Sir Bedivere 
wins, Merlin gains 1,009 boobles; if Sir Kay wins, Merlin loses 
1,000 boobles ; if Sir Geraint wins, Merlin loses 2,000 boobies. If 
Sir Gawain wins, Merlin is all square on his book. It follows that 
Merlin’s expectation of loss is 179 89/1134 boobies. 

Note.—The expression “ How much does Merlin stand to gain or 
lose ?”? can here only refer to mathematical expectation. 179 odd 
boobles is the price Merlin would have to pay to “ lay off ” his bad book. 

Correct solutions (to date), 53; incorrect, 16. 

Some comments : 

“A pleasant problem for a rainy day.” 

* One of the trickiest yet set.” 

“Has bookmaking practice improved so much since Arthur’s day?” 


PROBLEM I91.—DEATH BY THE DIE 


A set of Low’s cartoons goes to: Miss M. L. Hutchinson, 184 Bristol 
Road, Birmingham. 


Fight points are awarded. 


PRIZES FOR PROBLEM SOLVERS 


A set of Low’s cartoons is awarded to the sender of a correct solution 
selected at random. 

In addition, a record is kept of correct solutions sent, and of the 
points scored weekly by solvers. On attaining 100 points a solver is 
entitled to a prize consisting of any book (or books) reviewed or adver- 
tised in these columns, of a value not greater than 10s. Solvers who 
have won a prize on this basis are eligible for a second prize on attaining 
a further 120 points, and for a third prize on attaining a further 150. 
Solutions must be addressed to CALIBAN, c/o the Editor, and must 
reach this office not later than Tuesday week following publication of 
the problem. Solutions to two problems may be sent in one envelope, 
but on separate sheets of paper. 

Some indication should be given of the method of solution. 


(U.S.A. Competitors. The Editor regrets that the prizes offered in 
our Week-end Competitions cannot apply to American competitors.] 
CALIBAN 








WEEK-END CROSSWORD 340 


The sender of the first correct solution to be opened may choose as 
prize a copy of either This England or The Playtime Omnibus. Envelopes 
should be addressed to “CROSSWORDS,” 10 Great Turnstile, 
High Holborn, W.C.1, and must arrive not later than first post next 
Wednesday. Prize-winners should address their claims to the Editor. 


(1 2 3 4 6 7 


24 





Set by L.-S. 


The last week’s winner is 
Mr. R. P. Williamson, 103 Fotheringay Road, Glasgow, S.1. 


ACROSS DOWN 





8. Tillers might do 





1. Did it make Caesar 
cross ? 


5. The elephant’s in- 
strument. 


9. Are they illegally 
married ? 


1o. Operatic turn 
from the coast. 


11. A hardly believ- 
able person. 


12. One is neutral 
when one is in it. 


14. Sweets which 
even the wise might 
gladly suffer. 


15. Foolish for a 
Scot to do it in one. 


16. Sang out. 


18. Perfect in- 
gredients. 


21. Their brothers or 
sisters are not child- 
less. 


22. Suggests good 
movements for 
A.D. 1936. 


23. Refuge from a 
waterfall for in- 
stance. 


24. The Boers did it 
greatly. 


1. Not an imperial 
pint. 


2. Houris perhaps. 


3. Nice legs a native 
of Ceylon has. 


4. Are bounded by 
north and south. 


5. The street winds 
round the edge. 


6. Presence acknow- 

ledged perhaps, yet 
with a suggestion 
of a stony look all 
the same. 


7. Alternative name 
for Shakespearean 
tragedy. 


such work. 

13. All comers to 
this seat find it 
armed. 

14. Victorian ladies 
could easily have 
indulged in such 
tomfoolery in hot 
weather. 


15. A forceful driver. 


17,.Come down 
rather than down- 
fall. 


19. Meeting that 
may lead to an en- 
gagement. 


20. Part of tree for 
fire. 


LAST WEER’S CROSSWORD 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
By TOREADOR 


THE GOLD SUPPLY AND THE RATE OF INTEREST—-THE BCOM IN 
FQUITY SHARES—MEXICAN EAGLE—WOOLWORTH AND MARKS 
AND SPENCER 


‘ 

; Tue Muse of History,” writes Mr. J. M. Keynes in the 
September Economic Journal, “ is ironically disposed. Communist 
efficiency in the extraction of gold may serve to sustain yet awhile 
the capitalist system.’”’ He was reviewing the supply of gold and 
was arguing that in the long run the abundant supplies of gold, 
present and prospective, were bound to exert a great influence in 
keeping rates of interest down. An abundance of gold means 
that the most important obstacle, in the eyes of orthodox bankers, 
in the way of maintaining cheap money is greatly diminished. 
“ But the full effect of this influence,’’ Mr. Keynes points out, 
“is much delayed partly by the postponement of the devaluation 
of the gold bloc . . . and partly by the inequality in the distri- 
bution of the gold.”” But looking ahead, “ if, after the devaluation 
of the gold bloc, private hoards were to be dispersed, and if, in 
due course, Europe were to cash in its profits (or losses) in Wall 
Street in sufficient volume to cause a substantial outflow of gold 
from the United States, there might ensue an effect on the rate of 
interest throughout the world of an order of magnitude quite 
different from anything hitherto experienced. It is quite con- 
ceivable,”’ he adds, “that as much as £500 millions might be 
added in a single year, and an equal sum in the year following, 
to the reserves of Central Banks outside the United States.” 


* * * 


This, I think, is looking very far ahead. The devaluation of 
the gold bloc may happen at any time—with or without the fall of 
M. Blum—but as political security in Europe is not likely to be 
increased thereby, the dispersion of private gold hoards will not 
immediately follow. And however badly Wall Street may be 
affected in the short run by the Presidential election, most investors 
consider that the long-term trend of American equity stocks is 
still upward and will be in no hurry to leave a market which is 
comparatively immune from the risks of a European war. But the 
main point is that an abundant supply of gold makes for cheap 
money and that “ one Government after another,” as Mr. Keynes 
says, “is becoming convinced as to the importance of cheap 
money . . . whether we are most interested in curing unemploy- 
ment or in financing rearmament.” The British Government, 
for example, has increased the gold stock of the Bank of England 
over the past twelve months by £52 millions (old parity), or £84 
millions (new parity), and appears to be prepared to go on 
increasing the monetary supply of gold until the banks are forced 
to add to their investments, that is, until the long-term rate of 
interest is forced down. No doubt it is anxious to prepare the 
market for the issue of a defence loan at a preposterously low 
rate of interest. The only trouble that lies ina further cheapening 
of money in this country is that a dangerous boom may develop 
in security prices. Ordinary shares will rise still further if gilt- 
edged prices give the lead and, even to-day, certain equity shares 
appear dangerously inflated. The securities index of the Investors’ 
Chronicle has reached a new high record since the 1928 boom. 
The story of eight years—boom, slump and boom—is told in the 
following table : 





Boom. Slump. Boom. 
Base: 100 = Dec. 31st, 1923 Apr. 30th, May 31st, Aug. 28th, 
Ordinary Stock Prices. 1928. 1932. 1936. 
Brewery .. ie is -« es 115.8 313.9 
Chemicals rv ; 213.5 68.5 188.1 
Coal ote ee wie a 76.5 33-5 68.4 
Gas, Light, Electricity .. + ez 155.9 203.6 
Iron and Steel .. — ion 77.6 22.3 65.7 
Rails ia is i i 89.8 36.1 70.1 
Shipping a os + 130.5 23.2 37-3 
Miscellaneous ‘a so 2050 $2.8 291.5 
Index all securities os + as 68.6 129.4 
I do not suggest that the peak has yet been reached in ordinary 


share prices. By April, 1937, I would expect to see the index 


j 


still hicher, if there is no war. But I think the authorities should 
be alive to the possibility of the boom in equity shares exceeding 
the bounds of decency. 

x * * 


Sir John Cadman, speaking at the World Power Conference in 
Washington, warned his public that according to the present 





estimates of geologists the world’s oil supply would last only 
another twenty years. Unfortunately, it is not possible to buy 
oil shares twenty years forward and, as I argued here recently, 
the autumnal! prospect before the American oil industry is a 
temporary over-supply of gasoline. A boom in oil shares would, 
therefore, be silly at the present time. In discussing oil invest- 
ments last week, I did not include Mexican Eagle, which were 
recommended on April 25th at 20s. 6d. cum dividend and are 
now quoted at 28s. 9d. ex dividend. Mexican Eagle is not an 
investment but a gamble, but as its output of crude oil this year 
is 30 per cent. above that of 1935, it is a good gamble. Last 
year a dividend of rod. gross per share was paid, but as the profits 
were presumably shown after deduction of the amounts paid in 
settlement of the Amatlan lawsuit and the sundry difficulties 
with the Mexican Government, the real earnings were sub- 
stantially in excess of the dividend. It is dangerous to speculate 
upon Mexican Eagle, but I am inclined to expect double tke 
dividend this year. It must be remembered, however, that 
Mexican Eagle is an international market. Recently a friend of 
mine was staying at a French hotel and talked until the early 
hours of the morning with a French business man who was loud 
in his praises of M. Blum. Finally, the Frenchman raised his 
glass and proposed a toast. My friend expected the name of 
Stalin or Lenin, but, to his astonishment, the Frenchman said 
“Let us now drink to Mexican Eagle. Without them I and my 
family would be miserable and pcor.” 


* * * 


To show that a pure mathematician has no feelings, my 
Statistical Assistant sends me a note to say that at present market 
prices he is beginning to prefer Marks and Spencer to Woolworth. 
In previous comparisons his preference was the reverse. In 
February, 1935, when these two ordinary shares were first com- 
pared, Woolworth was 11os. and Marks and Spencer “A’”’ 1oos. 
In May, 1936, Woolworth was 129s. 6d. and Marks and Spencer 
“A” 103s. 6d. cum the I0 per cent. capital bonus. We then 
still preferred Woolworth—much to the annoyance of one reader 
—and our choice has been justified by the subsequent rise of 
Woolworth to 147s. 6d. (on bonus expectations) and fall in Marks 
and Spencer “ A’”’ to 89s. ex bonus (or 107s..6d. cum the 1935 and 
1936 capital bonuses). My Statistical Assistant considers that 
both shares are intrinsically dear at present prices but that Marks 
and Spencer is perhaps the cheaper relatively of the two. In May 
last he was arguing that the profits for any year depended on the 
number of stores open at the beginning of the year, and estimated 





the earnings for the current year with some confidence. Here is 
the table brought up to date: 
Estimated, 
1935 1935 1936 
Present 
Price. Divi- Yield Earn- Yield Earn- Yield 
Gend. %. ings. °%. ings. %. 


Woolworth Ord. 
Shares, §/- 
Marks and Spencer 
“A” Shares 5/- S9/- “90% £2 5* 73% £4 2 
*Exclusive of 10°, capital bonus. 


147/6 100°, £38 133% £4 10 141% £4 15 


81% £4 11 


Although the earnings yield is slightly higher for Woolworth, it 
must be remembered that the profits of Marks and Spencer seem 
to be rising in geometrical progression and those of Woolworth 
in arithmetical progression. This cannot go on indefinitely, as 
we have argued before, but for the time being Marks and Spencer 
appear to be the cheaper share, even if Woolworth does declare 
a grand capital bonus. But to show how dear both shares are 
intrinsically at present market prices, my Statistical Assistant adds 
the following table : 


Present Last 
Market Profits Profit Stores Valued at 
Capitalisation per Yield. 


per Store.* Store.t 


Woolworth £186,000 {£8,800 4.73°, 21 years’ purchase 
of profits 

£6,700 4.16% 24 35 oo 

* Number of stores open at beginning of current year. 


| Profit for last reported year. 


Marks and Spencer £161,000 


Seeing that my Statistical Assistant has now committed himself 
to the Marks and Spencerian cause, I shall not be surprised to see a 
large bonus declared by Woolworth. As long as the national 
income goes on increasing investors are naturally loath to sell 
multiple store shares, of which Woolworth is the king, 
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Company Meeting 


ISMAY INDUSTRIES 


PROSPEROUS AND EXPANDING BUSINESS 
MR. JOHN ISMAY’S ADDRESS 


Tue first ordinary general meeting of Ismay Industries, Ltd., was 
held on Thursday, September 3rd, at Southern House, London, E.C. 

Mr. John Ismay (chairman and managing director) said that they 
were a holding company, roughly half their capital being invested in 
the electric lamp trade and associated businesses, and the other half in 
a number of different enterprises. In the lighting trade they were well 
established and had nothing to fear, their trade progressing steadily in 
both domestic and speciality lamps. 

Their investments in associated ¢ompanies represented holdings and 
interests in about fifteen different companies, the principal of which 
was the Sterling Works, Dagenham, an estate of about twenty acres 
containing a number of entirely separate freehold factories. One of 
these works manufactured Halcyon Radio sets, Electrix electric sweepers, 
and electric clocks. Their radio sets were now so good that they were 
selling them on a two years’ guarantee of full replacertnt of all parts, 
which had never been done in the radio trade before. They had dis- 
posed of the whole of the output budgeted for. The sweeper business 
was progressing favourably, and they had overcome the initial difficulties 
with regard to electric clocks. 

The summer had been an unfavourable one for refrigerators, but 
they had, nevertheless, sold 3,000 Zeros refrigerators, which gave an 
idea of what could be done in a favourable year. The Kniveton Cable 
Company was progressing in its manufacture of flex and small cables. 
They had just completed a new factory at Dagenham for batteries, and 
they were going ahead with their factory for Paper Cables. Outside 
Dagenham their most interesting proposition was the works at Eccles, 
Manchester, for impregnating cardboard for food with damp-resisting 
material. Their latest proposition was a German one, the Dirks Dry 
Proofer. 

Half their money was invested to bring them in a steady return 
sufficient to pay the Preference dividend and 8 per cent. or 9 per cent. 
on the Ordinary shares, and in years to come the other half would 
probably bring them in a bigger revenue, but that would take time. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 

















WE SHALL BE HOME TO TEA 


but what does that mean exactly ? /s it your home, 

or every month do you have to pey out hard earned 
' ;* 

money to your landlord ? Have you realized that 


probably without spending a penny more you could 





! . 2) \ A j j 
be Ouying your house / The Abbey Road has ample 


| 
funds available to help you te own your own home. 


ABBEY ROAD 


LONDON’S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 


SIR HAROLD BELLMAN—Managing Director 


ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY 
Head Office: ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, N.W.1 
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ELECTRICAL SHA 
DOUBLE IN VALUE 


GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE 
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my 


An investor who divided £100 equally 
between all the shares included in the 
Portfolio of Electrical Industries 
Trust in June 1926, or when they 
first became available, would in June 
1936 have had a holding worth 
{219 12s. 1d. In addition to which 
the first year’s income of {5 6s. 10d. 
would have increased to {13 3s. 4d. 
The Electrical Industries Trust enables 
the public to invest sums of approxi- 
mately {50 upwards over a range of 
41 Companies operating in this attrac- 
tive field. Its constitution combines 
the advantage of Trust Deed control 
and the simplicity and convenience 
of the Unit method of investment. 
Under the Trust Deed, powers are 
delegated to the Managers which 
provide the element of “ flexibility ” 
desirable in a Trust confined to one 
industry. The Companies included 
in the permitted list have been selected 
by experts after careful consideration 
of their past record, their present 
financial position and the possibilities 
of future developments and earning 
capacity. 

On the basis of current prices the 
Managers estimate that the annual 
return to certificate holders will be in 
the neighbourhood of 4 per cent. 
gross from cash dividends, with 


recurring share bonuses in addition. 


Units may be bought or sold through 


any stockbroker or bank. 


ELECTRICAL@INDUSTRIU 


TRUST 


A FREE BOOKLET which deals fully 
with the progress of the I lectrical Industry 
and Electrical Industries Trust, with statistical 
information relating to all Companies 
included in the Portfolio, will be sent free 
on request. Ask for bi yoklet NS.5 


This booklet 1 the l ‘ ‘ [ Abe tvar a ti , 


TRUSTEES : MANAGERS ; 
& LIFE ASSURANCE Z TRUSTS 
CORPORATION LTD. 165 MOORGAT! 
BANKERS : 
LLOYDS BANK LIMITED. and Flexible Trust Manager 
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ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED 


Members of the Association of Fixe 
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London Amusements 





MATINEES 


Al. at 2.32 p.m. un'ese otherwise stated. 


ALDWYCH. After October. ‘u., & Wed. 














APOLLO. The Fugitives. —Wes., Sa. 
COLISEUM. Lilac Tims. w., Th. Se’. 
DUCHESS. Spring Tide. Wed. & Sat. 





GARRICK. Storm in a Teacup. Wed., Thurs. 


GLOBE. “Call It a Day.” 
LYRIC. “ Farewell Performance.” Th., Sat. 





Wed. & Thurs. 








PLAYHOUSE. Whiteoaks. Wed., Th., Sar. 
ST. JAMES’, ‘Pride & Prejudice.’ w.,Th.,s. 


ST. MARTIN’S. Heroes Don’t Care. Tu., Fri. 











SAVOY. Lady Precious Stream. M., Th., S. 
STRAND. Aren’t Men Beasts ! Wed., Thurs. 
WHITEHALL. Anthony & Anna. _W.&S. 


THEATRES 


ALDWYCH. Evgs. 8.30. Tu.,W.,2.39. Tem. 6404. 
MARY CLARE in 


AFTER OCTOBER. 
By Ropnsy ACKLAND. 




















APOLLO. (Gerrard 2663.) 8.30. Wed., Sat., 2.30 


THE FUGITIVES, by Walter Hackett. 


MARION LORNE. GODFREY TEARLE. 
PHYLLIS DARE. EDWIN STYLES. 


COLISEUM. Tem. 316r. LAST 2 WEEKS. 


LILAC TIME. 


Evgs. at 8. 15. Mats., Wed., Thurs., and Sat. at 2.30. 








CROYDON. Evgs., 8, Sats., 5 & 8.15. Repertory. 
PEACE IN OUR TIME. 
By Dougiss Walsh & Nigel Balchin. 


DUCHESS, Catherine Street, W.C.2. TEM. 8243. 
(Smoking) 8.30. WED., SAT., 2. 30. A Comedy, 
SPRING TIDE 
LOUISE HAMPTON ARTHUR SINCLAIR 








GARRICK. (Tem. 4601.) 3.32. Ma.s., W., Th., 2.39. 
STORM IN A TEACUP. 


By Jamss Brivis & Bruno FRANK. 
OVER 250 PERFORMANCES. 
GLOBE. © Ger. 1592. EVENINGS, 8.15 Sharp. 
Ma's., WEDS. and THURS., 2.30. 
FAY COMPTON & OWEN NARES in 
“CALL IT A DAY.” 
By Dodie Smith. 


HIPPODROME. oot 3272. TWICE NIGHT LY. 
6.25, 9. JACK WALLER 
“NO! NO! NANETTE ” 
with Clifford Mollison, Shaun Gienville, 
Phyllis Monkman, Barbara Vernon 
All seats bookable. (6.25, 1/6-7/6) (9 p.m., 1/6-10/5). 
LYRIC. (Ger. 3686.) EVENINGS, 8.30. 
Mats., Thurs. & Sats., 2.30. rst Mat., Sept. 17th. 
MARY ELLIS in 


“FAREWELL PERFORMANCE.” 














PLAYHOUSE. OVER 150 PERFS. Whi. 7774. 
Evgs., 8.30. Ex. Mon. Mats., Wed., Thurs., Sat., at 2.30. 
NANCY PRICE in 
WHITEOAKS. 


ST. JAMES’, (Whi. 3903). No perfs. Mons. 
EVGS., 8.30. WED., THURS., SAT., 2.30. 
“PRIDE AND PREJUDICE.” 


e Jane Austen Novel dramatised by Helen a Jerome. 


ST. MARTIN’S. Tem. 1443. 8.40. Tues., Fr’., 2.39. 


HEROES DON’T CARE. 


CAROL GOODNER FELIX AYLMER. 
REX HARRISON. CORAL BROWN. 











SAVOY. Final Perf. Sat., Oct. 3. (Temple 8883.) 
Evgzs., 8.15. Mon., Th., Sat., 2.30. Esme PERCY in 
LADY PRECIOUS STREAM. 

vi io!a TRE E Jack LIVE SEY. Marjorie MARS. 
STRAND. (Tem. 2660.) 8.30. Wed., Thurs., 2.30. 
Robertson Hare Alfred Drayton, John Mills in 
AREN’T MEN BEASTS! 
LONDON’s LOUDEST AND LONGEST LAUGH. 








Smokin (Whitehall 6692.) 
EVGS., 8.30. Mats., WED. & SAT., 2.30. 


ANTHONY AND ANNA. 
A Comedy by ST. JOHN ERVINE. 








PICTURE THEATRES 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. Ger. 2081. 


LAST WEEK, “DE ee > eel 
(Cross Patch) (U); and ANNA 


in “BROTHERS KARAMAZOV.” 
Com. M., Sept. 14, SYLVIA und IHR CHAUFFEUR. 








EVERYMAN (Opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. Ham. 2285) 


MARX BROTHERS szason. 


Mon., Sept. 14th, for 3 days, ANIMAL CRACKERS (VU). 
Th., gt 17th, for 4 days, MONKEY BUSINESS (U). 








CONCERTS 





UEEN’S HALL 


B.B.C. PROMENADE CONCERTS 
NIGHTLY at 8. 


SIR HENRY J. WOOD 
B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Ti 
B.B.C BROADCASTING” House (Wel. 4453). 
CHAPPELL’S. QUEEN’S L (Lan. 2823). 








RESTAURANTS 





A= oll steps from the Strand to RULES of Maiden 
(Covent Garden). Lunch, Dinner or late 
ell licensed till midnight). Estd. 1780. 





HIS may be read in “The Book” RES- 
TAURANT a and WINE DIVE facing the British 
pe... also subscriptions received. 








LITERARY 





HOLBORN & BLOOMSBURY. 
our books and pamphlets on Spain ct 
NEW TBOORS, 4 Parton St., Rep Lion Sq., W.C.i 





=. cl SM x. a, T 1S. 
e ve waiti ‘or 
givin: all the isis Sanas leurs its cahatlonshilp to anc 
its treatment of the Labour Movement. 
By Sytvta PANKHURST. 
Scrialised, beginning this week, in New Time. and 
Ethiopia News. 
Price: 2d. week! ly. 
From : 3 Charteris Road, Woodford Green, Essex. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 
NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
Faculty of Arts. 


Chair of Greek. 

The Council of the University invites applications for 
the = of ot Goo vacant by the resignation of Professor 
E. R. t as Regius Professor o{ 
Grech in a Unive of a. 











upon his duties on the 1st January, 19 
Further particulars may yr : 7 i93r. 
Cc. G. Burton, 


Secretary. 
The University, Birmingham, 3. 
July, 1936. 


TATISTICAL RESEARCH.—A position is in the 
Statistical Department of the London Cte hea 
Le pene Ry ny must Ley first-class — 
experience in the statis Pies to commercia 
—— Applications (which will be treated as con- 
tial), “Tt: educetion, experience and salary 
required, addressed to the SeEcReTARY, 
110 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. 


tT OCTOBER ae ae a clever. girl living in 

ondon, anxious to get experience in educational 
work. T Typing essential, some shorthand desirable. | 
salary w learning work. Definite prospects. 
ais yy by letter only, SecRETARY, Cicely Cc. with 
Ltd., Educational Agency, 50 Great Russell Street, W 


M- A. bag *-> experienced translator, ~ ge 
script desires part-time work 
apa or = er. References. Box 380, N.S. & 
.» 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1 


For THE COUNTRY. Wanted by a firm of flower 

growers, fifty miles from London, a girl to act as 
eueniaiiaes clerk (on own initiative) ; typing | essential, 
shorthand an advantage, Box 383, N.S » 10 Gt 
Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, &c. 























TYPEWRITING 
EPORTING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING. 
Technical MSS and Bn 4 Speciality. Verbatim 
or condensed reporting. Peeenty Shorthand-Typists 
provided.— METROPOLITAN AND REPORTING 
Orrice, 75 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 
Tel.: Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, Etc., accurately and 
promptly typed _ experienced ist.— Mas. 
Brooker, $5 Elton Road, Bishopston, Bristol,.7. 


UPLICATING AND TYPEWRITING, Etc. 
Authors’ MSS. and Plays promptly executed. 
ALL work guaranteed proof-read and checke 
Secretaries and all Office Staff, Temporary or Permanent. 
PROMPT SECRETARIAL SERVICES, LTD., 
Conduit Street, W.1-. (Mayfair 3163-4.) 











N SS., literary and technical, promptly typed. 21 
Hereford Road, E.11 (Wanstead 1576). 


EXPERIENCED Literary Typist, Cambridge University 
man. Moderate. LAMBE, 12 Colville Gardens, W.11. 
Park 9056. 











ELL your books in the bes: market. Highest prices 
paid for review capien, etc. Krr’s BooxsHop 
64 st Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. ’Phone: Temple Bar r na 


OUR SURPLUS REVIEW COPIES 

AND ANY OTHER BOOKS BOUGHT FOR 

CASH. BEST PRICES PAID. ANNEXE BOOK- 
SHOP, 51 ESSEX ROAD, N.1. (Clerk. 1807). 








FREE Book for ambitious writers. Telis how you can 

learn Journalism and Short-Story Writing by post. 
You can earn considerable additional income as a spare- 
time writer.—Write now to Metropolitan College of 
Journalism. Dept. Js/5, St. Albans. 


Write FOR PROFIT. Send for free bookle: 
REGENT INSTITUTE, 191a Palace Gate, W.8. 








EADY CASH WAITING. I give the HIGHEST 
PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES. T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2. (Tem. 3048). 








UTHORS. Established Publishing House requires 
* MSS. for inclusion in coming current Catalogue. 
Best terms submitted promptly for suitable work. 
Box 287, N.S. & N., 10 Et Torestiie, London, W.C.1. 








ONGS, Poems, wanted for broadcasting. Good 
royalties, EUROPEAN BROADCASTING SERVICES, 201 
Victoria Street, London. 








BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 
NITARIAN Publications FREE. “Freedom in 


Religious Belief.” Miss BArmpy, Mount Pleasant, 
Sidmouth. 











LOANS 








APYVANC SES £30 to £30 ,000. Private and immediate. 
RectonaL Trust Lp. (Reg. 5983), 8 Clifford 
Street, Bond Street London, W.1. 








PERSONAL 


BABY BREAKFAST? Not at 34 Southwick 

Street, W.2, where one gets Britain's best bacon 
and hottest hot water! Room, hot bath and a man’s 
breakfast, 6:. Tel. Padd. 3237/8. Booklet on appli- 
cation to the MANAGER. 


Wr: Bridge Circle, 1d. stakes. Thurs., Sats. 
beginners Tues. Miss MorGan. Wel. 5049. 











ATUDISTS. For information about the Movement write 
+ to Nationa Sun & Arr ASSOCIATION, 6 Foster 
Lane, E.C.2. Please enclose stamped envelope. 


NTELLIGENT PEOPLE support cremation because 
it is Hygienic. It preserves the land for the use of 
the living. ou can ensure free cremation at death at 
any crematorium in Gt. Britain for £5 5s., six yearly 
payments of {1 Is., or weekly ments of 3d. over a 
limited period. Write for FRE BROCHURE NSCA, 
Cremation Society, 23 Nottingham Place, London, W.1. 
Welbeck 6079. 








BaAPLY wanted, undespairing Labour workers for 
1 or 2 nights wkly. To revive moribund but 
potentially fruitful London constituency. Speakers, 
wen or just plain workers. Write BM/SANDY, 


~ PRIVATE TUITION | 


FFRENCH by licenciée (Paris) private tuition, exams., 
literature, translations, conversation. Russell 
Square. TERminus 4917. 








GPANISH lessons by late resident in , ?— Republic. 
Terms moderate. Apply Maps. » 424 Addison 
House, Grove End Road, N.W.8. 


CHARITY 


ACTORY GIRLS’ COUNTRY HOLIDAY FUND. 
Chairman, Lady Loch. FUNDS URGENTLY 
NEEDED. Hundreds of the poorest working girls and 
women hoping for a week or more at the sea during the 
next few months.—Gifts thankfully acknowledged by th: 
Hon. TREASURER, or _, Canney, M.B.E., 75 Lamb’s 
Conduit Street, London, W.C.1. 
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HOLIDAY 
SUGGESTIONS 


Special rates are being offered to advertisers under this 

heading for an introductory series of small advertisements. 

Particulars and quotations E por Advert. Manager, 10 Gt. 
urnstile, London, W.C.1. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL. 
N EAR the British Museum, Hart Street, W.C.1. Hot 
and cold water in all Bedrooms. Numerous private 
bathrooms. Bedroom, Bath and Breakfast from 8s. 6d. 
per night. Illustrated Booklet, “ Walks in Old London,” 
on application. 


WaAkwick CLUB, Ltd., 21 St. 








George’s Square, 








S.W.1. Room and Breakfast ss. a night or 30s. 
weekly; with dinner 6s. 6d. a night or 35s. to 2 gus. 
weekly. Vic.: 7289. 

RITAIN’S best bacon and hottest hot water. Com 
to 34 Southwick Street, W.2. Tel. PAD. 3237 
Room, hot bath and breakfast, 6s. Numerous other 
attractions. Hundreds of testimonials. Explanatory 
booklet from Manager. “ 
EFORMED INNS.—Ask ffor_ descriptive list 
(3d. post free) of 180 INNS AND HOTELS, 


managed b HE PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT 
HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD., P.R.H.A., LTD., 
St. George’s House, 
193 Regent Street, 
London, W.1. 


SITTLEWORTH, Sussex. Fortrie Guest House. 
Real country. Comfort, good beds and cooking. 
Breakfast in bed if desired. ’*Phone 61. 


\ JORTHING. Channel View Hotel, Marine Parade. 











Full South. Noted cuisine. Every mod. conv. 
Write REsIpENT Proprietors for illus. Tariff. Tel. : 1822, 
ESTFUL accommodation, old-world village, main 


h. w., efficient catering and 
Mars. MI ts, Cottage Farm, 


_ water, drainage, é. 
service, garage. *Phone 52. 
Smarden, Kent. 


\ EST WYCOMBE, BUCKS. The National Trust 

Village. XVth century guest house, “APPLE 
ORCHARD,” offers home comforts. Lovely gardens 
and country; ideal for holidays. Modernised but 
unspoilt. Moderate terms. 


SHDOWN FOREST, Sussex. Beautiful HOME for 
4 GUESTS, standing in 7 acres, restful; electric 
light, central heating; garage, tennis. The Clock 
House. Nutley, Sussex. Tel.: Nutley 96. 


YE, Sussex. Old Hope Anchor Hotel. Sunny, 
comfortable. Quiet situation. Lovely views. Cent. 
heating. H. and c. water all bedrooms. A.A. ’Phone 126. 


"Porquay, Howden Court, 3 minutes by private 
path tosea. Sun Lounge. Private bath and sitting- 
rooms if required, h. and c. in bedroom. Tel.: 2807. 
A.A. appointed. 


W. INCHELSEA. Chelsea Cottage, old part of town. 
H. and C. all bedrooms. Nearsea. Golf. Phone 72 
IN AUTUMN is_ exceptionally 
beautiful and pleasant. Mr. and Mrs. Percy W. 
Motony, Chapel Ridding, Windermere. Tel. 285. 
Guest House with every comfort. 


ARTMCOUTH, Devon, Warfleet Creck 
French management. Real French 

Beautiful situation. Near sea; lovely garden. 
date. Comfortable. Moderate terms. Tel. 144. 
ENIOY WORK or holiday in quiet hill-top bungalow 

overlooking valley and sea (1 mile). Garage; garden; 
electricity; bath, DAWLISH, Devon. 
N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 























Vv TINDER. MERE 





Hotel. 
cooking. 
Up to 





Box 378, 


PERRANPORTH. September in Cornwall at Sully’s s 
Hotel. What a perfect combination. 


TNGLISH LAKES. Visit the unique 

Estate and enjoy holidays that are different. Accom- 
modation of every type in beautiful grounds. An 
excellent centre for walking, touring and climbing. 
Comfort with simplicity and good food. Booklet LANG- 
DALE Estate, Langdale, Ambleside. Phone : Grasmere 82. 


SLAND off Irish West Coast. Magnificent scenery. 
Mild climate. Amethyst Hotel, Achill Island. 
Facing Atlantic Ocean and surrounded by mountains. 
Good food, comfortable rooms. Hot and cold water. 
Turf fires. Terms, £3 weekly. Write Miss T. BLAck- 
HAM, Keel, Achill, Ireland. 








Langdale 














SOME IRSE T, Mendip Country. Guests taken, 17th 
cent. farmhouse. H. and c. water in bedrooms, 
electricity. Good walking centre, riding, golf. From 
45s. French Proprietress, MMe. Laver, Wyndhams, 
Shepton Mallet. $7. 


‘NORNWALL. Small Cornish village by sea and river- 
Comfortable house offered to guest for winter 
months. Excellent cuisine. All modern conveniences. 
Special terms. Apply Miss GARLAND, Wellside, Polruan- 
by- Fowey. 


>ASTBOURNE. ' To "o Let ‘from September 15th. Nice 
little s.c. WF, flat, top floor; 1 min. sea and 
Devonshire Park; 2 bedrooms, etc., etc., also telephone. 
Write C SOMPTON, 34 Southwick Street, W.2 (postage 
refunded). *Phone: PAD 3238. 


URN. SEASIDE COTTAGE, Camber Sands, nr. 
Rye, 6 rooms, e.l. and cooking. Private beach; 
verandah overlooking sea. Sept. 2} gms. weekly. Oct.— 
Apl. 10s. Box 373, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, 
London, W.C.r1. 











THE OLD MILL RESTAURANT, 
West Harnham, SALISBURY. 

Large Countrified bedrooms with good attendance. 
Candle-lit 13th Century Refectory for meals. 
River bathing. Riding. 

Delightful Trips. Excellent Food. 

Terms from 3} g7s. per week. 











LEISURE 


is well spent in reading 


fora DEGREE 


@ One o! to-da age problems is how to make the best 
use of leisure. 0 those who are studiously inclined 
we Suggest that spare time might well be occupied in 
reading for a Degree; not merely for the resultant 
material advantages, but also for the widening of out- 
look and development of mental abilities. Moreover, 
under experienced and Sympathetic guidance study 
becomes a pleasurable occupation. 


Degrees are open to all You 
need not attend the University. All that is necessary 
is to pass three exams., Matriculation (or, if you are 
over 23, the shorter Special Entrance Exam.), Inter- 
mediate and Final ; you may study for these at home 


and in your own time. 


@ Wolsey Hali Posta! Courses for the above exam- 
inations are conducted by a staff of 56 University 
Graduates. These Courses comprise Lessons, Test 
Papers, Model Answers,’ correction of your work 
and solution of ali difficulties by your tutors. A 
Guarantee is given that, in the event of failure, tuition 
will be continued free. Fees may be spread over the 
period of the Course. 


@ Write for Free Prospectus and Guide to Degrees, 
saying if your preference is for Arts, Science, 


Economics, Commerce, Law or Theolozy. Address 


the Director of Studies, Dept. VH24, 


Wolsey Hall, Oxford 


DIPLOMA CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, LTD 





PROPRIETORS : 











“HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS—continued 





(*ORNWALL, PENZANCE. Comfortable “guest 
house. Close sea, country. Separate tables. 
Complete freedom. Moderate. Recommended. “ West- 


bourne,” Alexandra Road, Penzance. 


RIGHTON. 18 Chesham Place. Furnd. Service rms., 
H. & C. Meals opt. Near sea. . Mod. appointments. 








STHMA. Holiday on curative " diet. From 21s. 
4 “ Nore,” Seawall, Whitstable. 
IVIERA, HOTEL DE LA MER, CAP MARTIN, 


facing full south in own grounds direct on sea. 





"Buses to Menton and Monte Carlo. Pension, 7s. 6d. 
Special terms by arrangement. 
BOARD RESIDENCE 
AMPS TEAD. Comfortable rooms in newly fur- 


Meals as required. Use of public 
91 Greencroft Gardens, 
Maida Vale r9s1. 


nished house. 
lounge, dining-room, garden. 
N.W.6. Tel.: 


Q” ALITY AND COMFORT, 
in quiet, sunny house between Heath and Swiss 
Cottage. Professional household. Ham. 0955. 
HAMPsTE AD. Cambridge Graduate ‘and wife, 3 
years seasonal seaside experience, opening small 
Guest House October. Bed sitting-rooms, gas fires, 
dining room. Bed and breakfast from 1 gn.; partial 
board = 1} gns. weekly. PRI. 5687, 44 Glenloch 
Road, N N.W.3. 
OMFORTABLY 
veniently situated, 
newly decorated flat. 
*Phone : Flaxman — 


FOR "SALE, TO LET - AND WANTED 











furnished rooms in Chelsea, con- 
delightful outlook. Modern 
Partial board, good cooking. 


O BE SOLD, modern thatched cottage, 10 mins, 
Hemel Hempstead, near London. 5 large rooms. 
bathroom; two garages, stabling, outbuildings, three 
acres well- wired meadow, garden, kitchen garden. 
£1,200 or reduction to cover cost installing electric 
light. YATES, Farnham House, Broadway, Worcs. 


HELSEA. 
cottage ; 
room, non-basement 
refrigerator, parquet floors. 
Turnstile, London, W.C.1 








Freehold for sale, Sunny 
two double bedrooms, double reception 
kitchen, built-in wardrobes, 
Box 384, N.S. & N., ro Gt. 


37/00. 


young 

Share 
district. 
W.C.1. 


T° LET. 2 large. unfurnished _ rooms in 
business woman’s_ self-contained flat. 
bathroom and kitchen. Inexpensive. Highbury 
Box 377, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, 


| JNFURNISHED two-roomed fiat 
Quiet house, most pleasantly situated. 
e.l. OWNER, 37 Wood Lane, Highgate, N.6 


LOOMSBURY one- ‘roomed F latlets. Use o if ki itcher as. 
One has private kitchen. MUS 8059 before 1 p.m. 


LAT, 





offered 
£1 


lady. 
incl. 


4 rooms, share bathroom, 








constant hot water. 





View two miles river. Hammersmith. 30s. per 
week. Box 382, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, 
WAL2. 

( UIET room. as study. Will enquirer who rang 

Fulham 694c last Sunday please ring again ? 
W ‘TANTED. Large, unfurnished room, kitchenette, 

conveniences, Bayswater or near. State rent, 
dimensions, aspect, floor, service. Miss ScHWARz, 


266 Elgin Avenue, W.9. 





' Jetter to M 


UN: RSI 


UNIVERSIT 


LONDON SCHOOL 


TRAINING CENTRES 


LONDON 


TY OF 
ACULTY OF LAWS 
Y and KING’S COLLEGES and th 


OF 


ECONOMICS 


The First Term in the Faculty of Laws will begin on 


MONDAY, 


sth OCTOBER, 


1936 


Day and Evening Courses will be held at University 


College, 
E conomics. 
as a 


King’s College, and the London 


School of 


The Faculty of Laws has been recognised 


‘Law School” under 


the Solicitors 


Act, 


1932 


The handbook containing a list of Professors and Teachers, 


particulars of arrangements for admission, 
and Prizes, Courses, etc., may be obtained on app! 


Sc holarshi ps 


ication 





to the Secretary of University College, or of King’s 
College, or of the London School of Economics. 
TNIVERSITY OF -LONDON : 


UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF DUTC . or 


Reader : 


AND BEDFORD 


COLLEGES 


Session 1936-37 


INSTITUTI 


J. Renter, —~ = 


AND 


a Lit.Cand 


Courses in Dutch History and Instituti ons will begin 


in October. 


DEPARTMENT OF DUTCH LANGUAGI 
LITERATURE. 

Tueopoor Weevers, D.Litt . 
Junior and Senior Courses in Grammar, 


Lecturer : 


AND 


Translation 


and Composition, and Courses in Modern and Mediaeval 


Dutch Literature will begin on Friday, 


Bedford ( ellege. 


Evening Courses in Dutch will be held at t 
Junior Course on Mondays at 5 p.m 


College. 


Course on Mondays at 6 p.m. 


Courses and Public Lectures on Dutch subjects, 


tion should be made to :— 
Cc. o & 


or to Miss 


University College 
MONKHOUSE, 
Bedford € vollege. 


O. E. 


gth October, at 


Jniversity 


Senior 
For full particulars of 
applica 


Doute, Secretary, 


e, London, W.C.1 
Secretary 
London, N.W.'1 





HE 


QUEEN’S 


SECRETARI/ AL 


67 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 


Excellent 


training : 


Large sunny rooms. 
Interview s soug! ht. 


143 


3; 


GOOD posts 
First-class teaching : 
Advice given. 





“ DF ORD PHY sIC AL 
» 37 Lansdowne Road, 


MIss Stammene, Students are trained in tl 


become teachers of gymnastics. 


extends over 3 years and includes Educational and Med 


COLLEGE, 


efficiency 
all subjects 


follow 


Western 6930 

rRAINING COL- 

Bedford, Principal 
is College to 


The course of Training 
ical 


Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees £165 per annum 
For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 

AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


N 


‘7 


Duke Street, 


Grosvenor Sq., W.1, 


provides 


advanced practical training and assures well-p aid positions 


for gentlewomen. Individual tuition. For prospectus 

*phone Mayfair 3111. 

[HE BEDFORD | TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
FEACHERS, 14 The Crescent, Bedford. Rec 

nised by the Board of Education. Principal: Mis 

MarGaret SPENCE. Students are prer ared for the 

examination of the National Froebel Union. The course 


of training is for 3 years. 


to £100 16s. 


Fees without 


Fees with residence £941 


particulars apply SECRETARY. 


T# E 


36 


WHITEHALL 
Victoria Street, 


” SEC RE rARIAL 
S.W.1. 


residence 


£31 10 —For 


COLLEGI 


621¢ 


Vic. 


Common sense and initiative encouraged 


Modern methods. 
CHYNOWETH, successor to Miss 


CAREERS. 
tions. EXECUTIVE 
1937; 
vder 21 on March Ist, 1937 
16 and under 17 
of vacanc 
Booklet from Crvi 
83a Charlwood Street, 
tudents gained appointments 


Miss E. 


“IVIL SER 
on March rst, 
1g and ur 
CAL Cl 
both 


sexes. 


Over 200 C.S. 
year 1935-36 


ASS, 


VICE 


both 


Hundreds 
specialised postal tuition. 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 


Ce 6 


scxcs. 


CLASS, 


Good openings 


Trotman 


Spring 1937 examina 
18 and under 
CUSTOMS OFF I« ER, 
; menonly. CLER 
on March 1937 
ies Enrol 


Ist : 
now ior 
SERVICE 
S.W.1 
during 


THE PROFESSION WITH NO UNEMPLOYMEN! 


Complete 
Branches 
Games, 


> all 


ymnastics, 


ANSTEY 


University 


Particulars 
Erdington, 


PHYSICAL 
A recognised training centre for 
of London 


from: 
Birmingham. 


Teacher’s 
of Phy 
Dancing, 
TRAINING 


THe 


in Physical 
the Certificate of the Chartered Society in 
Medica! 


Training 


for Girls 
Education 
Swimming. 
COLLEGE. 
the Diploma of the 
Education, also for 


Massage 


sical 


ana 


Gymnastics 


SECRETARY 


Anstey College 


FOR SALE, TO LET, &c.—continued 


] AMPSTE 


optonal. 


N.W.3. 
OI I r, 
kitchene 
Quiet, sunny 


] ADY 
Chelsea 

i ED-SITI 
flat, 

suit girl 21-2 


N.S. & } 


wis! 


] ESEARCH Student 


tting r 
ferred, quiet 
Turnstile, I 


I ARGE double room, 
4 or 27s. € 
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n elderly 


AD 


tte, 


ies to let 


Modern 
Moderate 
Hampstead. 2039 


CHELSEA, 
unfurnished 
Service available 


Phone : 


ING 


ROO 


Bayswater; wu 


a 


M in 
se of 


service 
terms 


Georgian 


furnished 
Flaxman 


rooms Breakfa 
14 Kemplay Road 


house 3 roo! 
constant hot 


Sloane 6662 


ma 


water 


bed- sittir roor 
9415 

Girl-Student 
kitchen and 


&; references exchanged Write Box 
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with 
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HE charge for classified advertisements is One Shilling 
and Sixpence per line insertion (a line averages 
seven words). One line should be added for Box Number. 
Substantial reduction for a series of insertions. Cony first 
post Wednesday. The Advert. Manager, N.S. & N., 10 
Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. (Hol, 3216.) 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


F.P.S.1. 


announces a series of 
FOURTEEN LECTURES 
to be given at the CONWAY HALL, Red Lion Square, 
W.C.1, at 8 p.m. 
The work of the F.P.S.I. is a te a great 

unity of progressive opinion, in view of t pro 

that face the world to-day, on the basis Seal on 
advanced social ramme. The aim of the lectures is 


to put forward an advanced programme on all the main 
issues confronting the modern world. 














1936. 
Wed., Sept. 30th. C. E, BM. Dood on “ Our Duty IN THE 
Next War.” | 


Wed., Oct. 14th. Barbara Wootton on “ THe Responst- 
BILITY OF PROGRESSIVE PEOPLE.” 

Wed., Oct. 28th. Norman Haire on “ THe Spreap oF 
Sexual ENLIGHTENMENT.” 

Wed., Nov. 11th. Prof. H. Levy on “ War ts Screnti- 
FIC PLANNING ?” 

Wed.. Dec. 2nd. W. B. Curry on “ Limerty IN THE 
SCHOOL AND IN THE STATE.” 

Wed., Dec. 16th. John Strachey on “ A PoruLar Front 
FOR BritTAIn.” 

1937 

Wed., Jan. 6th. J. Middleton Murry on “ Com- 
MUNISM AND COMMUNITY.” 

Wed. Jan. 27th. Herbert Read on “ THe Artist IN 
RELATION TO Soctery.” 

Th., Feb. 4th. Norman Haire on “ CONTRACEPTIVE 
TECHNIQUE.” 

Wed., Feb. roth. A. S. Neill on “ Tue Critic AND THE 
ProGressive SCHOOL.” 

Wed., Feb. 17th. W. Arnold Forster on “ WHAT ARE 
‘THeste ARMAMENTS For ? ” 

Th., Feb. 25th. Kingsley Martin on “ FOREIGN 
POLICY POR THE LEFT.” 

Wed., Mar. roth. Vera Brittain on “ WomEN IN TRAN- 


SITION.”’ 
Wed., Mar. 24th. Aldous Huxley. To be announced 
later. 


Questions and discussion. 
Admission will be by ticket for the course, or by 
tickets admitting to each lecture separately. As the 
accommodation 1s limited, preference will be given to 
applicants for tickets for the whole course. 
lickets are obtainable from the Hon. Secretary of the 
Federation of Progressive Societies, 475 Oxford Street, 
London, W.1, at the following rates :— 
Course of 14 Lectures : Members, ss. ; Non-members, 
10s. Single Lecture: Members, 6d. ; Non-members, 15. 
Where accommodation is not completely booked, fee 
may be paid at the door. Telephone : Mayfair 3110. 





FP: S.L., Philosophy Group. Monday, Sept. rath, at 

7.30 p.m., at Conway Hall: Discussion on “ THe 
PHILOSOPHICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF ALDOUS HUKXLEY’s 
* Evecess in Gaza.’” Visitors welcome. 





a TEW SOVIET CONSTITUTION” explained. 

Public meeting Essex Hall, Strand. Friday, 
Sept. 11th, 8.0 p.m. Speakers include: Prof. P. M. S. 
Blackett, Luke Fawcett (Sec., Building Trade Workers’ 
Union), Pat Sloan and Mrs. Cecil Chesterton. Admission 
free. Reserved seats at 6d. from F.S.U., Friendship 
House, Little James Street, W.C.1. 





G UILDHOUSE, Ecclestone Square, S.W.1. Sunday, 
September 13th, at 6.30: DR. MAUDE ROYDEN 
on “ Dip Curerst Expect tHe END or THE WORLD?” 


THE SEX EDUCATION SOCIETY 
has arranged for a course of 
SEVEN LECTURES 
to be given at THE SUFFOLK GALLERIES, Suffolk 
Street, Haymarket, W.1, on Tuesdays at 8 p.m. 
The programme is as follows :— 


1936. 

Oct. 13th. Dr. Christine Rivett on “ SExXOLOGICAL 
PROBLEMS IN AUSTRALIA.” Chairman: 
Dr. Norman Haire. 

Nov. roth Dr. Pryns Hopkins on “ Causes or Oppo- 
SITION TO SEXUAL FREEDOM.”” Chairman: 
Dr. Norman Haire. 

Dec. 8th Mrs. Charlotte Haldane on “ Anti- 
FEMINISM AND TOTEMI!ISM.”” Chairman: 
Dr. Norman Haire. 

1937 

Jan, 12th Professor J. C. Flugel on “Sex: Pro- 
CREATION, SUBLIMATION, RECREATION.” 
Chairman: Dr. Norman Haire. 

Feb. oth Dr. Edward Glover on “ Sex AND Epuca- 
TION.”” Chairman: Dr. Norman Haire. 

Mar. oth Dr. Norman Haire on “ ProstiItuTIoN.” 
Chairman: Professor J. C. Flugel. 

Apr. 13th Dr. Harry Benjamin of New York on 
* REJUVENATION.” Chairman: Dr. Nor- 


man Haire. 

Members of the Society will be admitted free to the 
lectures upon production of a member’s ticket. To other 
persons a fee of 10s. 6d. will be made for admission to 
the course of lectures. Tickets will also be issued for 
single lectures at a cost of 2s. each. Particulars of 
membership and enrolment forms may be obtained from 
the Sscrstary, Sex Education Society, 127 Harley 
Street, W.1. 


Conway HALL, Red Lion Square, Holborn.— 
» 





MI 





Ellerman’s “City & Hall” 
Lines are the regular steam- 
ship Services to the East, 
providing sea travel at the 
most economical rates. 

Passengers are assured of 
the every comfort of steamers 
specially designed and 
equipped to meet Eastern 
conditions,. and, above all, 
reccive the personal attention 
of a trained staff competent 
to anticipate individual 
requirements. 


BOMBAY \ £40 
KARACHI 

COLOMBO &4i 
MADRAS £45 
CALCUTTA £45 


Write for details of special 
off-season facilities, and illus- 
‘rated brochure gicing schedule 
of sailings. 


ELLERMAN'S 


CITYEHALL 


LINES 


104-6, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C.3. Avenue 9340 

















SCHOOLS—continued 





pe xcerr IONAL OPPORTUNITY for parents of 
small boys. Progressive school offers three vacancies 
in its co-educational junior house to boys of 9-12 a: 
inclusive fees reduced from {145 to £100 a year. Sixty 
pils. Five resident men on staff. Excellent scienc: 
=. up-to-date maths., carpentry, swimming bath 
‘riding (own stables), fine playing fields, large park 
Apply at once Secretary, BRICKWALL, Northiam, Sussex 


CMALLONE SSO0L. 71 & 72 Queen’s Gate, 
S.W.7. jisher 4223. 

A Day = Boardi School for Girls where a libera! 
education schiewes 0 high standard of work. Prepara- 
tory Department for boys and girls. 


BEACON HILL Oca. Basis Court, South 
‘Weald, Essex. Co-educational from two years. 








ych and 
See ca cevcention” Fens indivited tosdon 
peg ~—- op oy ernment. Fully 
trained staff. Inquiries to: USSELL, Principal. 
*Phone: Brentwood 1103. 





TH FROEBEL PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Cole: 
G » W.14. Nursery class attached. Sound 
modern education for boys and girls from 2-14 years old. 





UDHAM HALL, near Sevenoaks, Kent. Progressive 
Home School for young children. Delightful 
country surroundings. O air life. Riding School on 
remises. All round education at_moderate inclusive 
ces. Miss M.K. Wirson. Tei.: Biggin Hill, 203. 





D® WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLE\ 
NORTH WALES. | 
Recognised by Board of Education. 
Headmistress : 

Miss E. Constance NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 
Endowed School. Moderate inclusive fee for board, 
tuition and books. 

Junior Department, ages five to ten. 





K5S ARTHUR’S SCHOOL for Girls and Boys 
Sound education on modern lines. Apply 
Miss WALKERDINE, B.A., 10 Bolton Gardens, S.W.s. 





HAWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL. Public School on 
individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 
park, woodland, 93 acres. Riding, swimming. Girls 
are prepared for the usual examinations and for Uni- 
versity entrance or may specialise in Languages, Ar 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-£180 p.a. 











SCHOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL 


CICELY C. WRIGHT, 50 Great Russell St., London, 

W.C.1. EXPER ADVISER SCHOOLS 
TRAININGS. Specially selected list schools personally 
visited. No charge to parents or students. 











PLEASANT home offered with cultured Dutch family 
near Tours, France, to girls over 18, intending 
follow courses in French, drawing, music, in Tours, 
Terms: {£10 to £11 monthly. Burt, 9 Wynnstay 
Gardens, High Street, Kensington, W.8. 





GERMAN and his English wife have opened a 
. small Home School in the heart of the country for 
children from 4-13. Sound education includes German 
French or Spanish. Home farm, trained nurse. R. A 
VoLKMFR, Odam Hill, Romansleigh, Devon. 


ING’S LANGLEY PRIORY, Herts. Co-educational 
Boarding and Day School, conducted according to 
the pedagogy of Dr. Rudolf Steiner. 


os ~~~ bel SCHOOL, Westbury - on - Trym, 
ristol. 
A Public School for Girls. (Founded 1858.) 

Visitor, The Right Hon. the Viscount Cecil of Chel- 
wood, P.C., K.C., M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 

President of the Board of Governors: Gilbert Murray, 
Esq., LL.D., D.Litt., F.B.A., Regius Professor of Greek 
in the University of Oxford. 

Head Mistress: Miss B. M. Baker, B.A. 

Sound education is combined with preparation for 
world citizenship, full advantage being taken of School 
journeys abroad and of the proximity of the City and 
University of Bristol for cultural educational and social 
purposes. Girls of non-British nationality ar: welcome 
in the community. 

RWIN HOUSE SCHOOL, LIMPSFIELD, SURREY. 

Preparatory School and Kindergarten for girls and 
boys (5-12). Nursery Class (2-5) opening shortly. 
Special attention given to health and all-round develop- 
ment of mind oad body. Progressive methods. A few 
boarders taken. Individual care and happy open-air 
life. Fees {90-£110. Principal: Miss M. U. Bennam, 
B.Sc., N.F.U. 


> 

















I ALSTEAD PLACE, near SEVENOAKS. Prepara- 
tory School, Boys and Girls 6-14. Recognised 
by the Board of Education. Modern outlook. 








"THE COLLEGE, SOUTH LEIGH, OXON, special- 

ises in educational problems of boys from 15 to 19. 
Coaching for all entrance examinations. 10 years’ 
successes. Careers studied. No abnormal boys. Apply 
Director, M. CHANING-Pgarce, M.A. Oxon. 





7 ESWICK SCHOOL, English Lakes. Family life, 
sanely progressing towards equality of sex and 
class. Ages 6-19. Fees £82. 





RECHIN PLACE SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 11 Brechin Place. 
Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 





"AVENIR, Chesiéres-Villars, Switzerland. Co-educa- 
4 tional (4-18). Altitude 4,100 feet. 








T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH 
(recognised by the Board of Education). A _ thor- 
ough education for boys and girls to 19 years, at moderate 
fees in an open-air atmosphere of ordered freedom and 
progress. eadmaster : . Lyn Harrets, M.A., LLB. 
(Camb.). 


MALTMAN's GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Mtss CHAMBERS, Girton College, 
Cambridge, late Head Mistress of the Huddersfield High 
School. The aim of this school is to —e the character 
intellect, and healthy growth of the child for the good of 
the community, to encourage self-expression, to increase 
resource and initiative by practical work. The girls 
will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
fegsion, and for advanced work in Music, or Art. Fees 
include Elocution, Dancing, Cookery. Gerrard’s Cross 
is 300ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. ‘The house 
is delightfully situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 








BROOKLANDS, Crowborough, Sussex. Pre-prep 
school and all-year-round home. Sound early 
education and careful training. Boys 3-10. Girls 3-12 
Trained staff. Exceptional health record. Beautifu! 
surroundings. Apply Secrerary. Crowborough 299. 





EGENT’S PARK Co-educational School, 92 Avenue 
Road, N.W.3. Progressive methods; children from 
three years of age. Term commencing Sept. 24th. 





HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, 
LANE END, Nr. HIGH WYCOMBE. Boarding 
School for girls aged 4-18. Estate of 61 acres in lovely 
part of Chiltern Hills, 550 feet above sea level. Balanced 
education on free, individual lines, with scope for initia- 
tive and creative self-expression in all subjects. Large 
staff of Graduates. Ordinary curriculum includes 
elocution, art, crafts, singing, dancing, eurhythmics, 
games, swimming. Lessons out-of-doors when possible. 
Open-air swimming pool. Fees £105-£165 per annum 





INEWOOD, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. Home 
school for boys and girls, 3-12 years, where environ- 
ment, diet, psychology and teaching methods maintain 
health and happiness. ELizagerH STRACHAN. Crow- 
borough 224. 





HERWOOD SCHOOL, EPSOM.  Well-equipped 
Junior School for boys and girls from 3 to 10 years. 
Senior House where older girls can be prepared for usua! 
examinations if desired. Small classes. Individual 
methods of teaching. A few small boarders enjoy free 
open-air life. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, South Croydon, 

Healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of education 

free development as individuals and as members of genera! 

community. Independent study. Special attention to 

health and physical development. Pupils prepared for 

the Universities. Well-qualified staff. Principal, Berta 
S. HuMPHREY. 











SCHOLARSHIPS 








JREDALES SCHOOL, Petersfield, Hants (Co-educa- 
tional). Scholarship examination, Tuesday, 13th 
October, 1936. For particulars apply to the Head- 
master, F. A. Meter, M.A. (Camb.). . 





Sunday, September 13th, at i1ta.m.: S. ‘ 
RATCLIFFE * OURSELVES AND THE SPANISH CRrtsts.” 
Admission Free. Visitors Welcome. 

} | l-cla Mail Matter at the New Yo 


Gaiden, Stamford Str Londer 


N.Y., Post Office. 1928. Printed in Great Britain for the Proprietors by The Cornwall Press Ltd., Paris 
High Holborn, London, W.C.1 


S.E.1; Published Weekly at 16 Great Turnstile, 
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